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THROUGH RURAL CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
FROM NATCHEZ TO THE AZALEA TRAIL 
THE FOLK DANCE LIVES ON IN SPAIN 
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A Book for Everyone Who Loves Gardens 


A GARDEN FOR YOU 


Edited by Thomas C. O’Donnell 


This fine, enlarged edition of the ever-popular 4 Garden For You is designed ‘4 
to present an all-around plan for garden building. A garden is more thana | 
bed or two of one’s favorite flowers located in a place determined by con- 
venience or availability of space. It should be integrated into the complete 
plans for the home and its setting, and here the wealth of experience repre- 
sented by the contributors to this book will) prove a boon to garden makers. | 
A striking feature of this new edition is a practical, full-length book on rose : | 
erowing by a well-known authority. This-practical guide to rose growing. | 1 
covers every phase of the subject including planting, fertilizing and care, 


} i yi 
aimed at securing bigger and better blooms. In all, 4 Garden For You has _ | 

f , : ¢ ; i 
more than 400 illustrations, making it unique in the literature of garden cul- 
ture. 200 pages; 9” x 12”; jacket in color.’ $5.50 {| 
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How to Create a Beautiful Home | 


DESIGN FOR DECORATION 


Edited by Ina M. Germaine ‘i 


This book is the product of the work and ideas of many original and even the new plastics. So that it will render the greatest 
decorators and it is intended to assist in the planning of an en- possible service to its readers an entire new section deals with the 
tire home, a single room, or some detail in the room. Whether 
they may have unlimited purses or slim ones, whether their taste 
runs to Swedish modern or traditional Georgian, home owners 
will find here valuable advice and suggestions. This book is 


most noteworthy advances made since the end of the war in 


decorating with plastics, glass, fabrics and metals. With more | 


than 500 superb illustrations, this volume is a practical guide to | 
} 


€ 


comprehensive in its scope, taking up in descriptive text and in the creation of a home of distinction as well as an inspiration 


i fi i in . ok f a wu ne % \ 
pictures new and interesting ways of using antique and modern to gracious living. Illustrated; 9° x 12”; 160 pages; two- 


furniture, lamps, silver, glass, china, rugs, wallpaper, fabrics, color jacket. $5.00 7 


| HENRY VIII’s FIFTH WIFE © 


A Brilliant Biography ) 
by Michael Glenne 

of Catherine Howard— 

ty 

the Most Tragic _ At thirty-two in the prime of his vigorous manhood, Henry the VIII stopped at the castle of Lord & 
‘Edmund Howard. Here he learned that Lady Howard had just given birth to her fifth child. It ay 
was a girl destined in less than two decades to become Henry’s wife and Queen of England: Cathe- a | 
rine Howard. Among the six ill-fated women destined to share the throne with the great monarch, | 
: ‘hers was the most vivid and colorful personality, as her career was the most dramatic. In this 
Henry VIII's Wives splendid biography Michael Glenne recreates this high-spirited and remarkable woman and the tur- 
bulence and grandeur of the life she lived. The results of extensive research work have been used 
with masterly narrative skill. Henry VIII’s Fifth Wife is creative biography at its best. Illustrated. 
$3.00 
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“Why...we’re worth thousands 


more than we thought!” 


WOULD YOU LIKE to make this pleasant discovery? 


. Then write for Hartford’s Inventory Booklet (it’s free). List 
all your homefurnishings— at actual values. You'll prob- 
ably be amazed—as most people are—when you see in black 
and white exactly how much they all add up to! And how 
steeply this investment has risen in value recently. 


BUT...that means you’re wide open for a big loss, unless 
your insurance has been brought up to date. Your Hartford 
agent or broker can fix that! See him about Hartford’s broad 
policies that cover your home—and its contents—againstfire, 
windstorm and many other hazards. Don’t wait till your pres- 
ent policy expires... get the full protection you need now! 


EXPENSIVE SLICE? 


Little accidents often mean big damage 
suit losses. Hartford’s Personal Liability 
Insurance protects you... up to $50,000 
for as little as $13.50 a year (single homes 
and apartments). 


CHARACTER THROUGH THE YEARS 


The Hartfords are proud of the sterling 
quality of their agents. Ever since Jonathan 
Trumbull in 1810, the Hartford agent has 
stood for dependability, friendly service, 
sound advice on insurance protection. 
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The peasants ¢ e 
slovakia are ape 
most vigorous, 
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Europe. The 
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| The following article went to press shortly 
| after the Communists seized power in 
Czechoslovakia. This dramatic news adds 
“a special interest the author could not fore- 
|see to his description of a pleasure tour 
| through one of the richest and most beau- 
| tiful agricultural regions in Europe. 

FA. Editorial Note , 
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CISA HOPEFUL symptom of national 
‘covery when a people can laugh at the 
ilitary tyrants who were recently their 
asters. We found signs of such recovery 
the wealth of anecdotes, most of them 
lightfully scornful, that the Czech peas- 
itty told us about the “stupid” Nazis. 
‘ith contemptuous jocosity the peasants 
scribed how they had hidden their 
oduce, eaten what they couldn’t hide, and 
Stroyed what they couldn’t hide or eat. 
“And what if the Russians take over 
v,” we more or less playfully asked. 
Ve know them better than we did the 
tTmans,” they replied. “And we will fool 
a better !” : ; 
We departed thinking that it was just as 
I to leave them with their optimism and 
ir jokes, but still sensed that there was a 
on for such arch flippancy. That reason 
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‘se sturdy peasants are at work cutting grain on a farm near Brono in one of Czechoslovakia’s 
most productive agricultural regions. 


By Arnold Caplan 
Photographs from Three Lions 


The genial and optimistic spirit of the Slo- 
vakian peasant is reflected in the face of 
this woman as she greets a group of friends. 


VOL. 90, NO. 6 


Most of the agricultural work in Czecho- 
slovakia is done with hand tools. 


THROUGH RURAL Sy oS 


might have lurked behind the fact that 
almost every Czech peasant owns at least 
an acre of his own land outright. Few 
own much more than that. If collectivization 
should come with the Russians, what dif- 
ference would it make? He would still be 
left to his own devices by the Russians. 
Nobody, he devoutly hoped, was going to 
deny a man just a little bit of autonomy 
over a little bit of land, not if it were ef- 
ficiently run. There were no big landed 
estates to break up here. The few that 
were left after the end of the Second World 
War had been liquidated by the government. 

At times we ventured to ask if they still 
thought that the Russians were their “big 
brothers.” 

“You mean our bigger brothers!’ one old 
peasant in Vimperk replied with a wink. 

And so we decided if there were any mis- 
givings, the Czech peasant was either too 
optimistic or too proud to succumb to any 
self-pity or fears for the future. In any 
event he seemed too busy. 

Proud of their recognition as an integral 
part not only of the nation’s economy, but 
also of its social structure and prestige, the 
Czech peasants have responded with a show 
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GOING TO 


The most colorful costumes in Czechoslovakia are found in the eastern section, 


| 


THE FESTIVAL | 


Elsewhere the peasants wear their costumes only on Sundays and | 


holidays, but in the eastern part of the country the women often wear their costumes on ordinary market days. 


of cheerfulness, optimism and pride in their status that is un- 
matched perhaps anywhere in Europe today. 

The Czech mirrors in his personality all the stirring attributes 
of his native land.. It is a land of intimate vastness. Intimate 
because all of its great meadowlands, all of its Carpathian fast- 
nesses are peopled with peasants who live with and not. against 
its natural rigors. It is a land of vastness, for all‘its compara- 
tively small area as nations go, because it lies in the heartland of 
the writhing Carpathians, snatches up the foothills of the Bavarian 
Alps in the west, takes the sinuous Danube to its bosom along 
its southern borders and raises the fabled Tatras before it subsides 
and melts into its Slavic neighbors to the east. 

The peasantry of Czechoslovakia, for all its general similarity, 


is not cut of the same cloth. By its very geographical nati 
the country cuts a long, lizard-like swathe through the heart 
Europe. In doing so it contacts at its western end all the influen 
of that western culture. As it moves eastward it begins increasin) 
to show the traits common to that region. sy 

It was a condensed course in ethnographic features for us 
take the trip from Prague towards the east. We soon percety 
that we were leaving the modern, industrial world and gradua 
entering a region in which the very old types of life still persist 

As we moved eastward we could notice the increasing pride’ 
peasants take in their ceremonies and costumes. Thus in I 
hemia, starting at the western end of Czechoslovakia, the peasa 
might be seen wearing their native dress only on occasional St 


he 
flen and women frequently work 
| aad in the fields during the 


Nearly half of the population is 
a in agriculture and fores- 
harvest. try. 


Bys and holidays. Moving eastward into Moravia they wore them 
 @ifailingly on Sundays and certainly on holidays. Still farther 
to Slovakia the costume grew not only more ornate, but we 
d even see peasants wearing them on ordinary market days. 
| the little town of Strznice we stopped our car alongside a 
lasant woman dressed in what appeared to be really festive cloth- 
% She was carrying a few bundles, but otherwise there was 
eine business-like about her. She looked like something out 
the chorus of the “Bartered Bride.” We asked her if she was 
ling to some special festival. She looked surprised and replied 
at she was just making a routine visit to the market to sell some 
‘Bppy seed. So great was her pride in her ¢ostume and so de- 
“Ploped her sense of self-respect that she wouldn’t think of 
haring ordinary clothes to market. 

Eyen in this machine age when the collar on her dress, which 
wrought by hand during a month of winter-night’s labor, may 
purchased ready-made in the nearest shop for a modest sum, 
will still continue to make her own finery and to teach her 
ildren to do the same. It was no uncommon sight for us to look 
jon any farm house and find little girls no more than ten doing 
»most intricate needlework as easily as their American counter- 
ts might paste movie heroes in a scrap-book. Naturally, this 
Vrce but commendable clinging to the folkways is not as com- 
li ng with her fellow-citizens to the west. 


iy 
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There is always work to be done 

on the farm and peasants are 

skilled in many crafts. This man 
is repairing his scythe. 


ns ds of poppies add patches of 

Williant color to the countryside. 
ie seeds are used for a number 
of culinary purposes. 


nd ays and 


composers Liszt and Brahms derived inspiration for their many 
variations on Gipsy themes, One may see in the buoyant, fluid 
gait of these nature-folk the influence of their erstwhile Gipsy 
neighbors who now, scourged by the Nazis, are rarely to be seen. 
Their clothes comprise long, flaring skirts, tight, buttoned bodices, 
high collars, and even ballerina-like shoes. The little shoes many 
of them wear lends them, we thought, that graceful gait. 

Watching these peasant women, particularly from some distance, 
they resembled remarkably graceful girls with a bearing a finishing 
school mistress might have envied. It wasn’t usually until we came 
near to them that some of these sylph-like creatures turned out to 
be old crones who had somehow retained their fine figures. This 
struck us as unique in all Europe, with the possible exception of 
Spain. 


Unlike France or Germany or Italy which have a gradually 


descending hierarchy. of wonderful cities, Czechoslovakia expends 


all her urban glory and mysterious magnificence in one city, Prague, 


For the Sunday service this girl wears her loveliest embroidered cos- 
tume in which red, gold and brown predominate. The women of 
Slovakia excel in their skill as needleworkers and costume designers. 


and then relinquishes the remaining but not lesser glories to the 
countryside and its small villages or towns. 

If it’s castles you’re looking for—fine, undamaged, livable castles 
that are still full of medieval atmosphere along with the modern. 
plumbing—you must take to the countryside. There in the ap- 
proved Graustarkian manner, rising with warm and benevolent 
(Czech castles are never forbidding for some reason or other) 
grandeur above the farm villages are the guardian fortresses and 
castles, some of them still occupied by the descendants of the orig- 
inal dwellers. 

In the town of Krumlov in Bohemia on the Vlitava River rises 
an enormous three hundred room castle that suggests a traditional 
illustration in a Hans Christian Andersen fairy tale. 

When we first drove into this town we felt as though we were 
committing an impiety equivalent to driving a ten-ton trailer into 
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Bermuda. Our motor seemed completely out of place there. So 
did our modern clothes. If one were able to clear the modern 
population from the streets of this busy little town one could 
easily achieve the feeling of real antiquity. Falling along a ter- 
raced bed the Moldau rushes past the castle and bubbles under a 
series of beautiful old bridges, most of them of wood. We were 
hardly amazed when at the end of town at the last bridge we 
were forced to stop our car in order not to run down what we 
then considered and still do the finest specimen of a witch we had 
ever seen this side of Halloween. She was all browned by the sun 
and weather so that she was:the same color as the bridge, and 
she shook a stick violently at us like a character out of Haensel 
and Gretel. None of the inhabitants of Krumlov seemed to even 
notice her. 

In the town itself the huge cobbled square is lined with ancient. 
red-roofed buildings and hotels. We entered one for a beer. 
Like all purists we suffered on entering. Inside, for some reason 
hard to reconcile with the outer charm of the place, this building 
had gone the way of the mail order cata- 
logue. There was lots of chrome and shiny 
wooden surfaces. There were even formica 
tops on the tables. 

But you’d never guess it from the outside. 
Certainly you’d never guess it from the ap- 
pearances of the completely primitive farm- 
houses just a stone’s throw out of town. 

An interesting example of the atmos- 
pherically feudal relationship (for that’s 
as far as it goes—almost every Czech 
peasant owns his own parcel of land out- 
right) between the peasants and the landed 
gentry exists in Count Schwartzenberg’s 
nearby castle in Rothenhofen. This, a more 
intimate abode of a mere hundred or so 
rooms, boasts a unique building known as a 
“Swisserie.” Here, in large, exquisite draw- 
ing rooms done in the grand manner of the 
eighteenth century local farmers come to 
tend fastidiously stalled and beribboned 
cows. Swishing tails against polished walls 
while standing on hardwood floors, these 
super-contented Bessies give of their best 
so that their masters and ladies in the next 
chamber may drink their still warm milk. 
This pastoral custom reminiscent of Marie 
Antoinette in her milkmaid role indicates, 
perhaps, the Bohemian peasant’s pleasant 
contact with ceremony and his love for it. 

In the summertime, the Czechoslovakian roads, which we found 
rather innocent of macadam, are fine and smooth but a little dusty. 
The dust on the country roads is as inevitable as the swarms of 
white geese and ducks that hold endless promenades along them. 
Bohemia is famous for its Pond District. There are more than 
nine thousand ponds in the region around Budejovice (Budweis), 
and for every pond there are more ducks than are good for any 
nervous motorist. 3 

Ducks pervade the life of the region. They are in the dinner 
pot and in the soup bowl. And they are in the enormous en- 
gulfing pillows that the local inn or hostinec plump on the devil- 
ishly short (for an American) bedsteads. You will find those 
ducks, or their feathers at any rate, in the stuffing of your blanket, 
a large, cuddlesome, amorphous affair that settles down into all 
the crevices of your body with an urgency that can be quite over- 
whelming on a warmish summer night. Feather-filled quilts are 
used summer or winter. Those ducks, it appears, have got to be 
used up somehow. : 


Still building up to its pre-war excellence, a fine luke-warm -beer 
is the local tipple, but most enterprising farmers have managed 
to bed down a little plum brandy or slivovice, distilled from plum 
mash. It’s colorless and very harmless looking, but potent enough 
so that the government took over its manufacture to see that no- 
body got hurt. 


We were impressed by the scattered fields of poppies that grow 


ON A SUNDAY MORNING» 


These two youngsters in the village 
Bro are watching their parents as { 
set out for Sunday services. The | 
cap the younger child is wearing ri 
in its intricate and lovely design the ¢ 
~ the women wear, i 
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SLOVAK YOUTH 


The Slovaks are of Slav origin and they 
probably settled on the slopes of the 
Carpathian mountains in the seventh 
century. Czechoslovakian industrial cen- 
ters lie to the west and the Slovaks are 
still primarily an agricultural people. 


HARVEST FESTIVITIES 


Mounted on gaily caparisoned hor 
dressed in their finest costumes and ( 
rying bright banners these boys are 
ting out for the annual harvest fest 

ties. } 


A FAMILY PICNIC 


The plains in the lowlands of eastern Czechoslovakia are a fertile agricultural region producing wheat, barley, rye and fruit. On the upland pastures 
cattle and horses are raised. Agrarian reforms begun in 1924 broke up the large estates and helped develop a large class of small farmers. 


‘little oases of vivid color in the otherwise monochromatic 
8. This innocent flower which -has an evil reputation else- 
re is grown for its seeds which are used for culinary and 
Hg purposes. Brilliantly colored and inviting to the flower en- 
last from the distance, these poppies on closer inspection are 
sually large, in appearance bizarre and sinister, like something 
yn on another planet. Our little daughter who had run from the 
[to pick one came back with a frightened expression in her 
/ She had not even touched one. 

Chey look like they can eat you!” she said. 


The visitor to Czechoslovakia is invariably bewildered by th 
exasperating lack of vowels in the national language. The dif- 
ficulty begins with the name of the country itself, and increases 
as you wind your crackling, disenvoweled way through Brno, 
Znojmo and along the fabled and otherwise musical Vlatva River. 
It pops in many trivial ways. At any local inn, for example, you 
may or may not forego the pleasure of ice cream because it goes 
by the name of gmrzlina. As one who has traveled in this country, 
U would suggest that zmrzlina is best ordered by rushing through 

(Continued on page 34) 


rg 5 ere OF WILD PONIES 


by Stephen Green 


With photographs by the author 
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In warm weather clams come up near the surface and are gathered 
in the shallow waters by waders who toss them into waiting boats. 
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THE PEOPLE OF the island of Chincoteague are as indepen 
today as they were back at the start of the Civil War. The 
scant 120 air miles from the Confederate capital at Richmond, | 
defiantly hoisted the Union flag and a large bell to the top of 
village flagpole; by an overwhelming vote they had refuses 
follow the rest of Virginia in secession from the Union. J} 
mainlanders sent a deputation to the island demanding remova 
the offending objects. They were met by J. A. M. Whealto 
member of one of Chincoteague’s oldest families. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I erected that flag and bell and when} 
go down I go down with them. But so long as I have a dran 
powder and an ounce of lead, and am able to use them, there | 
stay.” 

And there they did stay for the remainder of the war. 

The predominant infiuence of the North, probably the re 
of early trade with New England, is reflected even today in| 
accent of the four thousand islanders; their pronunciation 1 
them more with New Jersey than with the Old Dominion state 

When we started out for the island, Hugh Coryell and a 
knew nothing about Civil War votes or odd accents. But we 


heard of the rugged little Chinco ponies and we had tasted | 
island’s far-famed oysters..\So one sunny day in July we’ fo} 
ourselves driving down the smooth causeway over coastal 1/§ 
flats and arriving abruptly in the center of town, midway up | 


West coast of the seven-mile-long island. 


Warren Conant, the town postmaster, was soon started on} 
well nigh inexhaustible subject of the ponies. Yes, he said, #| 


run wild on Chincoteague and on nearby Wallops and Assateal 0 


islands, sustaining themselves on a year-round diet of marsh gi 
and prackcn water. Once a year they are penned by their owr 
in a roundup which provides the climax to the two-week fire depi 
ment carnival. 

It is the Spartan diet of the ponies, the rigors of offshore win! 
and generations of inbreeding which have made them the dwar 
and Shee beasts they are today. The Chincos may bear only sli 
resemblance to purebreds from the blue grass country—which mé 
land horsemen have been known to point out—but they can st 
on their own as tough and friendly saddle stock, serviceable E 
mounts and consistent favorites with children. 

When a fire department crew of fishermen-wranglers crossed 


Mops to bring in the herds for pony penning, we arranged to 
‘jalong too. Our motor driven oyster boat, the Pierce Arrow it 
|} named, pulled an empty feed barge, and another motor boat 
| barge, bearing a half-dozen riding horses to be used in the 
indup, accompanied us. Herons, yellow-legs, black skimmers and 
ks. of tiny shore birds wheeled above us we cautiously navigated 


war, 
bly the 


et today | 
nuinciation | 


STROLLING DOWN MAIN STREET 


| At carnival time the Chincoteague ponies are rounded up and driven 
‘to the pens at the carnival grounds where they are sold at prices 
that run from $90 up, 


| airpin curves of Devil’s Turn and then raced the other craft 
the straight sections of channel. 

i took two hours, working a circuitous route between the mud 
is, for the boats to reach Wallops, and on the way we heard the 
ry According to island 


ty of the-stallian-that-couldn’t-be-caught. 
Jend, Little Black—he is also known by other names—was too 
Mt and clever for his pursuers. Once, the story goes, Little Black 
nS s apparently trapped at the end of a promontory. Just as the 
ers came within roping distance the pony leaped into the high 
fy swam out to sea and, describing an arc, returned to land again 
; down the coast and safe from pursuit. They never did get him. 
a day, fortunately for the tempers of the Chincoteague cow- 
es, there were no Little Blacks. The firemen, some in hip-length 
ling boots, climbed on their mounts and set off to find the herds. 
ie ponies were Sayer mostly along the shores of the island, for 
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THE PONIES OF CHINCOTEAGUE 


"The ponies of Cincoteague are the descendants of horses that strayed or were abandoned in Colonial’ times. Their present size is probably the result of 
the marsh grass diet on which they have subsisted for many generations. 


sting of deer and horse flies. It is largely these flies which have 
made it difficult to introduce new stock into the herds and have 
hence produced a separate breed of the Chincoteague pony—most 
equine newcomers can’t take life on the marshs and, some say, even 
kill themselves in the surf rather than face more torment from the 
flies. 

Inside of an hour the riders were back again with seventy or so 
kicking, squealing and biting piebalds who were only with difficulty 
penned in the coral by the shore. The stallions were first roped and 
prodded down the long wooden chute to be tied at a distance from 
one another in the barge. Then the mares were coaxed into follow- 
ing them. Clouds hung overhead and soon the rain came down on 
the fishermen, struggling at their unfamiliar work. Above the 
cursing of the men, the whinnying of the mares and the beat of 
hard-driving rain, came the muted scream of the siren at the 
government research-station nearby, warning of the impending 
whoosh and explosion of experimental rockets overhead. 

How, the natural question is, did the ponies originally get to 
Chincoteague? No one actually knows. According to one version, 
the ponies are descended from the survivors of a Spanish transport 
vessels wrecked off the coast. Other informants say that the pirates 
who preyed. years ago on the Atlantic coast swam a small herd to 
the island and abandoned it there. According to a third school of 
thought, these ponies are related to the horses which were originally 


AT THE FAIR GROUNDS 


The two-week carnival at Chincoteague is run by the voluntary fire 
department which nets a profit of more than $20,000. 


1] 
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brought to Florida by Ponce de Leon, and trom there wandered 
North. 

A more likely, if less colorful, explanation is that thrifty planters 
transported their stock to Chincoteague in 1662, when a tax was 
imposed on mainland horses and owners were required to confine 
them during certain months of the year. In fact the oldest contin- 
uous county records in the country—those of Accomack County, 
of which Chincoteague forms a part—testify that the first use to 
which the island was put by the white man, back 1 in the Seventeenth 
Century, was as a grazing ground, 

It was the day after the trip to Wallops, and one of unrelieved 
sunshine, that the remaining ponies, over on Assateague, were 
herded across the channel. The roundup men drove them, colts and 
all, into the water at low tide, and crowds of mainland visitors 
watched as the horses, neighing unhappily, thrashed their way across 
one hundred yards of open water and five minutes later were being 
driven down the main streets of Chincoteague into the pens at the 
carnival grounds. 

Here were buyers from all over, the country : some of them dealers 
who planned to re-sell later, others parents and relatives buying colts 
for the children. Prices ran from $90 up. Twenty years ago a foal 
might have been had for $10 but those were the days, as horseman 
Clarence Beebe puts it, when a dollar was as big as a house. 

The whole affair—which included such Western flourishes as 
wild horse riding—was staged by the volunteer fire company, the 
pride of Chincoteague and the only voluntary organization that has 
ever made good on this island of individualists. 

Fire Chief Eba Jones related its history: after two fires had 
virtually wiped out the town in the early twenties, the hat was passed 
and on the proceeds of $4.16 the fire department was born. Today 
it has fifty active members, a long waiting list of would-be firemen, 
and better than $200,000 in assets. Each year all members are 
treated to a free trip.to New. York or Philadelphia and given $25 
each for spending money. Not only are all the men covered against 
accident by blanket insurance, but the company sets aside a yearly 
$1500 as additional insurance for members who get sick or for any 
other reason are unable to work. 


The success story of Chincoteague’s fire department is the story 


WAITING FOR A BUYER 


The Chincoteague ponies are great favorites with youngsters. Visitors who 
buy colts the size of large dogs carry them away in their automobiles. 


WEIGHING THE DAY’S CATCH | 


A Chincoteaguer traditionally turns to the sea for his livelihood. Fishidul 
on the year around; many young men make a career of the coast guarc 
the island skippers are among the finest on the Atlantic coast. 


of the ponies and the two-week carnival. The company has bo} 
and sold ponies for the past decade so wisely that it now boasts| 
largest herd on the island; the firemen own all the carnival eq] 
ment and run the stand themselves so that the net two-week 1 
nowadays, is better than $20,000. 

But it is only recently that ponies have become big busine 
Chincoteague. In the old days the island storekeepers only ra 
—twice a year it is said—made the tricky water crossing to 
mainland to pick up a load of calico, tobacco and whiskey. L 
lived inhabitants can still remember when lamps were lard-fi 
clam shells with a piece of rag for a wick, and when white bi f 
was reserved for Wednesdays Pail Saturdays. : 

Then in 1922 a Whealton succeeded in his lifelong ambition i 
connect the island with the mainland by five miles of causeway 
bridges. The’ community thereby gained in fame and fortt 
but its people remained much the same—quite as independent 
fact, as the ponies named for them. | 

“Don’t have to do it; ain’t going to do it,’ a sweating firet 
said, among other things, one day after trying for some mint 
without success to rope a mare. This remark could well sum) 
the island attitude. Although conventional crime is practically n 
existent on Chincoteague, the fish and game warden leads a 
life: local sentiment is strong against federal conservation ; 
The islander is willing to go shares on an undertaking, but he wo) 
prefer to own his own business. Most of them do. In fact a co: 
erable number of Chicoteaguers each owns, or operates, several V) 
tures. Typical of this censatility is Roy Twilley, the leading le 


ps it is because the men refuse to do it that the selling and 
ting of wallpaper on Chincoteague is performed by women. 
€ seems to be no other reason for this peculiar state of affairs. 
Chincoteaguer traditionally turns to the sea for his living. 
= island skippers are known throughout the world, and many 
the young men nowadays make a career of the Coast Guard, the 
headquarters for which is located on the island. According to 
xunty superintendent of schools, all but one member of the 
school class of ’48 are taking courses which they feel will fit 
for careers in the Coast Guard. 
Many others follow the tradition by fishing and boat building. 
me trawl for flounder beyond the three-mile limit. Some skipper 
sport cruisers that chug out by Black Fish Lump in quest of 
rlin. Some, like Walt Reed, are commercial hand-line fishermen. 
who can locate a school of weakfish by their smell, enjoys a 
tation as the best hand-line artist on the coast. One day they 
unloading the sea bass that he and his brother had taken 
10rning with hook and line. The fish filled ten trunk-sized 
fes and the owner of the wharf said that he had paid Reed more 
$600 for that week’s catch alone. 
| Spring the macheral fleet, made up of boats hailing from many 
crowds the anchorage. Most nights these vessels lie offshore, 
with a mile or more of net outbroad, and a sudden storm may 
sell disaster. Perhaps sixenty percent of the Boston mackerel 
Wught off Chincoteague are trucked overnight to Boston where 
y are repacked and shipped out again. 
mming is a year around business in the flats and channels off 
island. In warm weather when the clams come up near the 
ace, they are gathered by a process called wading, in which 
slammer shuffles along in the mud in cotton flannel moccasins, 
s the clams,otit with his toes and with a practised motion runs 
up his leg and into the waiting boat. Waders often spend the 
ter part ofthe miorning, day after day, in water up to their necks. 
There’s lots of things I’d do before I’d wade clams for a liv- 
” an old resident said and no one was prepared to argue with 
m. One local wader, however, is seventy-three years of age and 
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still on the active list. The Chincoteaguers are a very hardy folk. 

The seafood specialty of Chincoteague is its oysters. In the sum- 
mer oyster shells are put out on the submerged rocks to serve as 
anchors for the young spats, each the size of a pinhead. These 
attach themselves in clusters to the shells, and two years later are 
picked off, separated and replanted in Tom’s Cove or nearby waters 
to grow to a savory maturity. 

Old Bill Bunting, who used to operate one of the largest of 
Chincoteague’s oyster firms and who had ringside seats for all the 
big prize fights, would be introduced to the radio audience, ‘to, his 
huge delight, in some such words as these: 


“Here comes Captain Bunting of Chincoteague, whose Tom’s 
Cove oysters are fit for a king’s—or a world’s champion’s—supper.” 


The Bunting oyster business, now run by his son, ships more 
than 11,000 barrels of oysters in their shells each year and E. M. 
Plitt exports 65,000 gallons of shucked oysters in a like period. 
These are but two of twenty-nine such firms on the island. 


The visitor to Chincoteague should be sure to ask for oyster pie, 
and need have no fear if the month is spelled without an “R”. One 
July evening individual oyster pies, fat and juicy, were placed 
before us by our host. No one can blame the oyster farmer for not 
discouraging the fiction about “R’’ months when one learns that 
summer is egg laying time for the female oyster and that to eat a 
bivalve then may be to deprive the market, several years hence, of 
some thousands of tasty meals. 


To the true lover of the Mollusk, what is more delectable than 
an oyster stew? Let M. F. K. Fisher, the most accomplished af 
literary gastronomes, tell of the stews she enjoyed as a little girl, the 
kind the family made on Sunday night. 


“T like to think of those first stews as the perfect ones, the dream 
stews,” she writes. “The oysters were Chincoteagues .. . or would 
be if I were little again and in my dream at the same time... 
Chincoteagues alive and fluttering their gills minutely as they felt 
the air about them. They were dropped, clean and fat, into the 
heating milk... Just before the milk with the oysters in it began 
to steam, a few chunks of sweet saltless butter were put on the top, 

(Continued on page 33) 


a . AN ANGRY STALLION 


| The ponies of Chincoteague may be dwarfed and shaggy beasts, far less impressive than the horses of the mainland, but they have plenty of vitality 
"and make good saddle horses and serviceable polo mounts. The men in wading boots are having trouble calming this stallion that has just been brought 
| in with the round up, 


MELROSE 


Natchez Garden 


The mansions of Natchez are among the finest in the South, impressive memorials to an era when that city enjoyed great wealth and the culture and | — 
traditions of Europe. Melrose, which remains practically unchanged since 1845, is among the city’s finest mansions. 


FROM NATCHEZ lo the 


ONCE A YEAR the old South comes alive 
and steps out of the pages of history to play 
the host to thousands of tourists from all 
the states of the Union. Ladies in pre-Civil 
War costumes preside in the spacious halls 
and dining rooms of the mansions built of 
slave hewn cypress and home made brick. 
The annual Pilgrimage Tour, March 1 
to March 30, as sponsored by the Natchez 
Garden Club and the Pilgrimage Garden 
Club of Natchez, Mississippi, includes a 
tour of thirty-three stately mansions of ante 
bellum days and many other spots of his- 
toric and romantic interest in the Natchez 
area. The fascination of Natchez, as one 
of the oldest, the richest and most romantic 
cities in America, lies in the visible as well 
as the invisible, the present, as well as the 
past. The century old buildings are not in 
the state of dilapidation and ruin one would 
expect to find after so long a time. 
Venerable taverns, Grecian, Colonial, 
English and Spanish types of mansions 
with their outside kitchens, horse blocks, 
carriage houses, terraced gardens, slave 
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by C. Fay Bennett 


Cottage Gardens, erected in 1790, has an 
unusual swinging staircase and is filled with 
rare antiques. 


zalea val 


quarters, flagged walks, and long avet}® wid, 
of magnolias, azaleas and moss draped als“ 
once so much a part of the picture 

magnificence of large families, large est 
and large fortunes, combine to add re; 
and romance to the present day. 

The gleaming white columns of 
houses in a perfect state of restoration ff 
be seen in every direction, on the high bif 
overlooking the Mississippi River, in} 


heart of Natchez and tucked away in 


hidden corners of green fields among g'f 


moss’ draped oaks at the end of sutp 
trails worn deep in the countryside ‘} 
the passing of many feet and a long pep 
of time. i 

The same picture of the paradise of ff 
ers as described by a visitor in Natche}i} 
the day of the plantation and the steamlff 
with the lavish luxury they provided, cf 
be applied to the gardens of Natchez tof 
“T visited a garden,’ she said, “on) 
finest plantation in Mississippi and to w 
all others are more or less approxit 

. . crepe myrtle, pure delicate flovpiy 


x 


i 
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ranium, classic ivy, fragrant snow drop, broad walks bordered 
h polished lauria mundi, cape jassamine, lemon scented ger- 
um, slender althea, dark green arbor vitae, amaryllis, purple 
lagnolia, the broad leaved yarro, or cacoa, the sweet shrub and 
he oleander that breathes forth fragrance, gratifies the senses and 
leases the eye wherever it turns.” 
_ The same description of the beaux and belles of the 1850’s which 
he young man, Lestant Prudhomme, described in his diary could 
le applied to the day of waltzes, minuets and polkas as it is por- 
yed in the magnificent Confederate Ball Tableaux which is pre- 
ae by the citizens of Natchez for the pleasure of Pilgrimage 
isitors. “All the fine dresses came out, the young ladies were 
pving and looked angelical and the beaux were dressed up tip. top 
nd had a noble, strapping appearance. I am enchanted with the 
oung ladies, their conversation pleases me, they are charmingly 
annered, thiey are altogether beautiful and lovely.” 
‘The story of the birth of the civilization which took root in a 
ilderness and grew, like a tree with many branches, should be 
nown before making the tour of the lordly ante bellum mansions 
ad other marked spots of interest in Natchez. The history of the 
lississippi River and the imprint of its throbbing pulse on the 
altural and economic life of the nation should be reviewed. The 
levitability of the changing economic and cultural structure as it . os 
ood on the close alliance between steamboat days and plantation DEVEREUX 
fs is as obvious as the shifting of the river itself when it breaks Devereaux, | which, yaauinileta018406 setae pertece example” of 
ough its crusty walls to take new and uncharted courses. Southern architecture. Here a thousand candles burned for Henry 
‘As Theodora Marshall and Gladys.Evans wrote in “A Day in Clay on the eve of his presidential campaign. 
‘atchez”’: “Up and down the heavy, treacherous tide of the. Mis- 
ippi River a hundred years ago passed the history of an era, 
le glorious era of America’s dauntless youth, the youth that came 
iw boned and daring from every part of the world to create for- 
iné, character, culture and power. First came the Indians and 
rench Canadians with their pirogues loaded with pelts, then in 
ecession, the English, Spanish and Colonial Americans shipping 
bacco, whisky, cotton, lumber, coal, grain and manufactured prod- 
ts from the inland sources of supply to the great ports of 
e world.” 
Prior to the Revolutionary War, Natchez was owned by the 
idians, the French, the British and the Spanish. As a foreign 
ssession it was a wilderness hideout for Tories. Until the treaty 
\th Spain, which made the area the possession of the United 
ates, the brave and daring souls who made their way along the 
eave hundred mile long Natchez Trace through the wilderness 
ym Nashville, Tennessee, to Natchez were the sturdiest of pio- 
ers from Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and the Atlantic Sea- 


2 LANDSDOWNE 


| Landsdowne was built in 1853 by George M, Marshall, one of the 
wealthiest men in Mississippi who owned 1700 slaves and 28 planta- 
ions, The house still possesses its original furniture and decorations, 


: most of which were imported’ from France. 
LONGWOOD 


Longwood was built in 1861 in conspicuous defiance of the re- 
straint and refinement that characterized most of the planters’ 
homes in Natchez. 


uns ON 


board. The Old Natchez Trace is being converted into a mag- 
nificent four lane highway today by the United States Government. 

Natchez was occupied by the sun worshipping Natchez Indians 
when DeSoto’s men visited the place in 1543, and it is believed 
DeSoto is buried a few miles west of the town. French explorers 
later bought land from the Indians and the little village of 
“Natchez-Under-The-Hill” grew out of a few log cabins where 
French and Indian trappers traded pelts and bear grease. 

Until the golden days of the Spanish regime, ‘“Natchez-Under- 
The-Hill,” was a trading post, a village of blacksmiths and dealers 
in wine, indigo and tobacco. It was first a landing, then a trading 
post, a market and a world port. 

With the development of the sugar and cotton plantations, 
Natchez became a world market and a transportation center. With 
the growth of wealth and luxury, the respectable part of the town 
moved to the top of the hill and the little village, ‘‘under-the-hill,” 
was for awhile, the notorious abode of bawdy females, gamblers, 
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wine dealers, slave traders and cut throats. 
A large part of the site has caved in the 
river. It has literally disappeared with the 
shifting course of the current. 

The center of importance and interest 
today is what remains of the culture and 
the treasures of the blue blooded and the 
red blooded settlers who came from every 
part of the nation, and the world, to emerge 
from the alchemy of blended cultures, more 
affected by Natchez than Natchez was in- 
fluenced by them. The settlers of the 1770’s 
were described in Ellicott’s Journal as be- 
ing, ‘‘cultured people of wealth ....a 


builders. Family heirlooms are displayed 
with a great deal of sentiment and pride. 
Here: are the sturdy double doors, once 
barred against the marauding outlaws of 
pioneer days, thick bullet pierced walls 
reminiscent of the clanking sword and the 
shelling of Natchez during the Civil War. 
Here, in the midst of the spirited histori- 
cal events that made Natchez what it is to- 
day, stands the home of Spanish Governors, 
the Territorial Governors of Mississippi, 
the house where Jefferson Davis married 
Varina Howell, the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Grant, the scene of the courtship and 


LINDEN 


Linden possesses a superb gallery ninety feet long with slender white columns of hand-hewn 


cypress. 


It was built between 1785 and 1790, and was the home of the first United States 


senator from Mississippi. 


sprightly people who appear to have 4 nat- 


ural turn for painting, music, mechanics 
and the polite accomplishments the 
planters are industrious and enjoy life in 
plenty ... they generally possess the virtue 
of hospitality.” 

When, in 1797, George Washington sent 
Andrew Ellicott to survey the line of de- 
markation between Spanish and American 
lands, he said, “We encamped on the top of 
a hill at the upper end of town ... 
hoisted the flag of the United States. In 
about two hours after the flag was hoisted 
a message was received from the Governor 
directing it be taken down. This request 
met with positive refusal, and the flag wore 
out upon the staff.” 

After the war of 1812, Natchez became 
the greatest cotton market in the world. 
Great town and country houses were erected 
in the lordly domain of Southern planters. 
“English and Irish gentlemen of family and 
fortune have here founded homes while the 
genteel homme of sunny France and the 
dark browed don of old Castile dwell in the 
low, green hills that border the river.” 

Obviously enough the varying architec, 
tural types of the old mansions reflect the 
widespread differences of the original. lo- 
calities whence their builders came. Many 
of the old mansions are owned today by the 
fifth and sixth generation of the original 
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_ John Howard Payne and Mark Twain we} 


guests. The old Trinity Episcopal Churc’ 
which was.built in 1822, had a separa 
gallery for slave communicants. 

Carved doorways, once opened by li 
eried servants, who admitted elegantly < 
tired guests into the long twin drawi 


rooms with vaulted ceilings, now swii 


open to thousands of visitors, often at 
rate of more than a thousand in one aft 


noon. Hostesses for the open houses, mei} 
bers of the family, or friends of the famijj 
wear traditional hoop skirts. | 

The day of gold leaf mirrors, import 
rosewood suites, marble mantels, seven fcfé 
long sofas, twelve foot high bed posts, frp 


coed walls, applewood aa lovely 
paintings, signed bronzes and_ statu 
jewels and high combed hair, continues § 
add charm to the present day. . 
Houses dating back to the 1780's, mi 
nificent mansions built in 1812, the 184% 
and ’50’s by men of fame and fortufl 
whose family ties reached from contind 
to cofitinent, are furnished with impor 


“period and early American furniture al 


contain many of the priceless heirlooms }f 
the original owners. Long dining tabl) 
overtopped by the customary punkah, at 
quately portray the day of lace’and lir} 
and fine wine and rare silver. Sets | 

Wedgewood, silver, Waterford wine eld 
Boker wine jugs, hand painted chi 


hand eut crystal, rose DuBarry china a 


blue Bristol finger bowls are displayed. 


Among the thirty-three houses of ce 


standing distinction on the Pilgrimage t: 


is Longwood, a $100,000 Moorish caf: 


ASS 


STANTON HALL 


Stanton Hall was built in 1851 by Frederick Stanton after a design based on his ancestral home 
in Ireland. Its carved mantels, chandeliers and some of its other furnishings were imported | 


from Spain and France in a chartered ship. 


marriage of Andrew Jackson and Rachel 
Ronaeds, the rendezvous where Aaron Burr 
and Harman Blennerhasset plotted against 
the American Government, the ball room 
where a reception was given for LaFayette 
and the Inn where Louis Philippe of France 
was entertained. Here Audubon taught 
dancing, and Henry Clay, Stephen Foster, 


of thirty-two rooms, standing today — 
beyond the city limits in a deep oak fo} 
in a half finished condition, just as 
workmen left it in 1860, when they ¥ 
called away to war. As the fabulous dr 
of Dr. Haller Nutt, a planter and sciel 
of world wide tame, Longwood conti 
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(Continued on page 32) 


‘Vey ROOM AT 
Lice] ARLINGTON 


‘lag (lington contains 

ny of its original 
_ |mishings which in- 
) livide gold. brocades, 
\\y alved rosewood fur- 
‘|ure and_ splendid 
ge mirrors. The 
Wit}se is considered 
a 2 of the finest ex- 
_, |ples of Greek re- 
“Uelal architecture in 


me the South. 


age 
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THE COURTYARD AT BELLINGRATH 


49, The Bellingrath Mansion stands amid one of the finest gardens in the South—sixty acres of tropical 
| liant flowerland of camelias, azaleas, roses, lilies, and gardenias. As a year-round tropical garden 


wilderness that have been transformed into a bril- ¢ 
there is no season without flowers at Bellingrath. 


THE ABBEY OF HAUTECOMBE 


The venerable Abbey of Hautecombe overlooking Lake Bourge 

was long the burial place of the Princes of Savoy. It was partiall 

destroyed during the French Revolution and handsomely restore 
in 1824 by two members of the House of Savoy. 


» 


AS SOON AS THE WAR was over in which it distingui 
itself by magnificent heroism, Savoy resumed once more the 
ful life of sport. The heroes who, rifles in hand, lay in 
for the enemy in the gorges were succeeded by peaceful yc 
men—they were often the same people—who sped down} 
snow covered slopes of the mountains on skis or, with alpenst( 
in their hands, climbed toward the summits of Alpine peaks.|) 
Despite post-war difficulties the world famous resorts, as 
as those with.a more modest reputation, have seen their nut 
ous friends return. Such was the case with Chamonix, inc 
parably located at the foot of Mont Blanc and enjoying | 
versal prestige, and with Megéve, which was founded after 
first World War and swiftly became celebrated. In their { 
other stars arose among the most brilliant of which is Val d’1 
which has become one of the principal centers of white spor] 
In preference to the most majestic spectacles nature can ¢ 
certain people prefer more “‘intimate” environs. But there, 
always be romantics under the skies of France. They 
continue to gaze upon Mont Blanc whose snow covered slé 
when seen at night suggested to Victor Hugo “an eternal dav 
On Lake Bourget they will not fail to remember the imme 
loves of Alphonse de Lamartine and Julie Charles. At C 
mettes near Chambéry they will meditate on the no less % 
brated love of Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Madame de War 
They will go to dream on the enchanted shores of Lake Lei 


. 
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CLIMBING MONT BLANC 


‘The Monarch of the Alps, which since 1860 has formed the 
boundary between France and Italy, is 15,215 feet high, composed 
chiefly of granite and nearly entirely covered by a deep mantle of 

perpetual snow. It was ascended for the first time in 1786. : 


“ there they will find reminders of La Nouvelle Héloise or on the 
jank of Lake Annecy which piously preserve the memory of Saint 
\Trancois de Sales. 
| And for those who are not well Savoy always offers salutary 
laces where the air is invigorating and the waters health giving: 
\ix-les-Bains, Evian, Brides, Salin, Thonon, Saint Gervais, Parsy. 
| Savoy is bounded on the east by its highest mountains which 
:parate it from Italy and on the north and west by Lake Leman 
ad the Rhine River. The region is the product of a prodigious 
eographical upheaval which took place in the tertiary era. As a 
gj2sult of the immense shock there arose from the depths of the 
irth immense masses of rocks: such was the origin of Mont 
flanc, the highest peak in Europe on which ridges of red granite 
lternate with white glaciers. 
‘Further south the inter-Alpine region offers an impressive land- 
‘ape of tormented waves of land. Toward the west the landscape 
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ON AN ALPINE FARM 


Bou) Im the higher reaches of the Alps there are 
vatialy} Large herds of cattle, and the region is fa- 
word Mous for its delicious cheeses. Agriculture 

| is confined largely to lowlands and valleys. 


| 

ne ‘ng las ifSel fs The eternal whiteness of the 
re the igh peaks give way to black firs, then to 
 \Stures, grainfields, vineyards and finally 
‘ul jh plants that grow only in sunny lands. 

doi ‘How could the people who live in a re- 
92m of such great diversity fail to possess 
ble arply diverse characteristics. The people 
lat in by the mountains of the Maurienne 


rts, 48 


«oq the Tarentaire are certainly more rugged 
ii ;j#2 the inhabitants of the Chablais who 


o@) near Lake Leman. The people of the 
‘ute Savoie, lost i in the snows of the Saint 


A Sishabitants of Chambery, which was 
ip so erly the capital of Savoy. 
: al In the highlands there are large herds of 
ele whose milk is used to:make delicious 
he #eses, and there are woodsmen who ex- 

Wit the vast forests. In the plains the 
"mers are the same as they are in other 
tts of France. But in the valleys they 


‘en become workmen, for they live in the 


tt 


IN THE MARITIME ALPS 


The Maritime Alps separating France and 

Italy are a branch of \the greater Alpine 

chain to the north. Superb highways and 

bridges offer the traveler who goes south 

from Savoy magnificent panoramas of 

mountain scenery which are in easy reach 
of the seaside resorts on the Riviera. 


kingdom of “white oil.” The all-powerful energy of water has been 
harnessed and many electro chemical and metallurgical factories 
have been built, some of which are among the most important in 
France, 

Savoyards have one characteristic in common: they are a sociable, 
serious and modest people. Jean-Jacques Rousseau testifies to this. 
They occupy a position midway between their two neighbors: the 
exuberant Italian and the Swiss who is often introspective. 

Formerly Savoy was poor. There has been much warfare there, 
and patrons of art have been rare. The rigor of the climate pre- 
vented daring architectural achievements. It is not surprising 


that in Savoy there are few artists and writers and few remarkable 
monuments. 

Although French has been spoken in Savoy as long as in the other 
French provinces, it is difficult to think-of any important writers 
except Vaugelas, Saint Francis de Sales and Joseph de Maistre. If 
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PREPARING FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


The winter resorts in Savoy are.among the finest in Europe. Here the 
youngsters who watch the champions in action readily acquire an 
interest in skiing and hope to grow up to be experts themselves. 


THE RIVER CHERAN 


The rivers of Savoy flow swiftly through deep and picturesque gorges. 

Their water provides the province with one of its most precious re- 

sources: the “white gold’ which produces the energy for electro chemi- 

cal and metallurgical factories that are among the most important in 
France. 


the province produced two. scientists—Claude Louis Berthollet, 
the chemist, and Gasper Mongé, the mathematician—one would 
search in vain for the names of celebrated painters and architects. 
Savoy has generally allowed others to celebrate the grandeur of its 
past, the delicacy of its light, the charm of its valleys and its lakes 
and the magnificence of its mountains. 

One of Savoy’s best-known monuments is the Cistercian abbey 
of Hautecombe on the shore of Lac de Bourget, which was the 
burial place of the princes.of Savoy. This monastery and the gloom 
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ON DIZZY HEIGHTS 


The Aiguille de Blaitiére rises to a jagged summit 11,548 feet high: 
beneath which stretches the great glacier of Nautillions. This party of |) 
mountaineers is preparing to make the descent from the perilous | 

heights. 


y 
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which envelops it suggested to Lamartine “the threshold of tj 
eternal night” into which the princes of Savoy entered when th 
descended from the throne to their last resting place, in the vau 
of the abbey. . 

Aix-les-Bain provides the most important examples of Gallo Ror 
art. The Abbey of Abondance, the priory of Bourget and the Catli 
dral of Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne are notable examples of the are| 


tecture of the Roman epoch—even though they have been restored| 
5 (Continued on page 30) 


DANGEROUS TERRAIN 


In this typical panorama of the French Alps rise two peaks that only. 
the most skillful mountaineers can climb: the Aiguille Verte in the) 
center background, and the Dent du Giant at its right. i 
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LOUISIANA BAYOUS 


(HE LANDING PARTY establishing a beachhead on the jungle- 
trouded shore is a peaceful one. Its mission is reconnaissance for indications 
f i bearing structures. Its weapons are a seismograph to record the behavior 
\f{earth tremors far underground, and explosives to initiate the tremors. It 
| be harassed by no human enemies—only mud, heat and perhaps a few 


The quiet backwaters and dim swamps of the region around Lake Arthur, 
jouisiana, are the scene of this operation by.a seismograph crew of the Humble 
lil & Refining Company, affiliate of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). On 
\ese and the following pages are glimpses of this single episode in the endless 
ampaign—more intensive today than ever before—to discover new supplies of 
jetroleum. 
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FLOATING HEADQUARTERS 


Quarterboats moored under trees draped in Spanish moss constitute a 
floating base for an entire party of oil hunters. Equipment boats are 
used to haul men and supplies to various parts of the bayous. 


Nobody knows better than the men who search for oil that the ancient sea 
beds in which it lies are seldom located conveniently for the searchers. Oil was 
formed in them only after they had been buried deep in the earth geologic 
ages ago, Now, some are covered by deserts, some lie within upthrust mountain 
ranges, others are sealed in rock beneath new oceans. 

Yet no area is so inaccessible, no terrain so forbidding that the oil explorer . 
turns aside from it. Driven by the inexorably rising demand of the world’s 
populations for oil, he penetrates wherever there seems a chance of finding it. 

In the Louisiana bayou country, as elsewhere, the oil explorer goes equipped 
with marvelously sensitive instruments for estimating the character and extent of 
the unseen structures beneath the earth's surface. Not yet, however, has science 
devised an equally efficient method of traversing the tangled swamplands. 


STARTING THE DAY’S WORK 


Running into shallow water and nosing close to shore, the equipment boat comes to a stop so that its seismograph crew can hit the swamp and begin 
another day’s hunt for oil. 
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TRAMPING THROUGH THE JUNGLE 


Through a sun-dappled deep glade the crew sets out on its quest. A survey crew working ahead of the men carrying the seismographic equipment 
selects and marks the spot for each seismic shot. 


Back-packers often sink to their knees in mud at every step. All loads Cablemen lay wire along a surveyed line for the recording apparatus. 
carried by one man are limited to thirty-five pounds, and halts for The man in the rear is carrying phone pickups which are placed in | 


rest are made at frequent intervals. the ground and attached to the wire every two hundred feet. 


when the shallow-draft equipment 
“grounds gently at the edge of the 
lrway, the triumphs of scientific 
huity are loaded on human backs, 
the crew slogs its way forward by 
oldest known means of transport. 


lck-packing is the hardest physical 
these crews have to do. Many of 
men are local people—trappers and 
|rmen used to the damp heat of the 
yps—and even they find the going 
h. 


e immediate purpose of this labor 
} enable the scientists to set off 
jsive charges in holes drilled in the 
hd and to obtain a record of the 
ad and character of the resulting 
lfions as they are reflected back 
successive layers of subterranean 
A series of such records may dis- 
to the geologists information 
# underground strata which may 
locate oil-bearing formations. 


th night the crew returns to good 
land relative comfort aboard quar- 
fats, roomy barge houses which 
a- floating base for an entire field 
t In the evening the men fish, 
or play cards. Communication 
“outside” is by radiotelephone. 


sry ten days comes a rest period. 
pottomed boats carry the men to 
: nearest landing which can be 
“Piled by road, and everybody goes 
a. The seismic crew has four days 
efore it goes back to work shooting 
wamp. 


bins is a hard job, but there is 
ration and excitement in their 
j, The treasure they are seeking is 
istimable value. 


THE HYDRAULIC 
DRILL 


Holes as deep as eighty 
feet to receive the ex- 
plosive are drilled by a 
hydraulic drill, Water for 
the drill is obtained from 
slush pits dynamited in 
the swamp, The water is 
then forced to the drill 
by a centrifugal pump 
powered by an outboard 
motor. 


PRIMING THE PUMP 


The centrifugal pump 
has to be carried through 
the swamp lashed to a 
long pole carried by two 
men, Here the pump is 
being primed by pouring 
water from the slush 
pond into the intake 
head. 


ROSARIO AND ANTONIO 


Antonio Ruiz and his cousin Rosario have been dancing ever since 
they studied in Seville as children of six and seven under the direc- 
tion of the famous master, Realito. 


The folk dances of Spain are unequalled elsewhere in Europe for 
vitality, originality and beauty. In the article which follows Antonio 
Ruiz, who has distinguished himself by his interpretations of Spanish 
dances in Europe, South America and the United States, writes about 
the folk dances of his country with a knowledge and sympathy that 
began when he first danced as a child in the spring festival at 
Seville. 
Editorial Note 


THERE IS NO COUNTRY in the world where dancing is a more 
intrinsic part of existence than Spain. Happiness, sorrow, work, 
love and death are all translated into this medium which is a vital 
necessity to. the old and the young from the northern forests of 
Galicia to the scorching sun drenched fields of Murcia. It would be 
a mistake to think that ‘‘Carmen” is the symbol of Spain. Nothing 
could be less true. The gypsies are, undoubtedly, one of the most 
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I Jae Dance 


ves on in pan 


by Antonio Ruiz i 


THE JOTA OF ARAGON 


In the province of Aragon the jota is the favorite dance, It is 1 

danced by couples to music played by mandolins and guitars and  } 

is believed to have been originated by an Arab musician in the 
eleventh century. 


interesting and exotic elements in the Iberian peninsula but eve 
region, every province has its different type of dancing which fim 
its origin far back in the night of history. aN 
Even in Roman times women from Southern Spain were ce} 
brated as the best ballerinas of their day. We find they are mu 
tioned in most of the chronicles of the time including Tacitus al) 
Livy. And there are countless historians who have dedicated thi) 


lives to studying the connections between Spanish dancing and #] 


of other European countries. Inzengo, for instance, asserts that t} it 


Austrian danzon is a development of Hebraic songs, the mune’ 
is the pyrrhic dance mentioned by Homer, the zortzico the d 


sacred to the Egyptian pharaohs and the Tarragonese dances <j 


reminiscent of the dances of ancient Greece. And as far as 4 
Catalonian dances are concerned, they are, he insists, the direct €¢ 
tinuance of the song and dance acts of the troubadours of Proven 

Another great scholar, Breton, is convinced the fandango ¢ 


does not date back any further than the eighteenth century. 
denies that it is Aragonese and has a variety of reasons wht 


feels that it had its birth in Burgos. 10 \ 


All this proves the importance that all Spaniards give to the d 


It is, in fact, a state of mind. Spaniards dance at births, wed bi: 


and deaths. They dance at funerals, baptisms and at relig 
ceremonies. Most of the bullfighters have had dancing trat 


There is not even the need of a guitar or a mandolin for Spaniat bn 
al 


= 


to get together to dance. They clap their hands, kick their he 
and go on for hours. Children begin at an early age. They o 
can do an impeccable bolero before they know how to read § 
write. é 
My earliest memory of having actually participated in a d 
was when our mothers permitted my cousin Rosario and me to jf fe 
in the La Feria fiesta, which takes place every April in Seville. 
were five at the time, and not having been trained in any way 


a 


oined the crowd and caught the spirit of the dance. In the past 
ve had watched.a few flamenco dances on the patios and in the 
}pen cafés of our home town, and at the Feria we were able to give 
‘easonable facsimile of what we thought a flamenco should be. 
The flamenco is the best known Spanish “export” of the dance. 
nd yet those who have not seen it in the caves of the Sacro Monte 
| Granada, or amidst the pink cliffs of Guadix, cannot realize the 
| sentially Arabic quality of this dance which is also a song. For 
ie real Andalusians could not dream of dancing the flamenco un- 
$s it were also sung. The music must necessarily be a complaint 
‘ithout hope, which works itself into a long crescendo. To the accom- 
‘miment of one or more voices in a high falsetto—the verses are 
onerally short and often concern the love of a wife or a mother— 


\é women sit around in a circle, with bright colored shawls, huge 


BASQUE DANCERS 


‘In the Basque country the dancing, like the language and the 
customs, differs sharply from the rest of Spain. Their dances are 
noted for their exuberance, variety and complicated symbolism. 


ttoise shell combs, lace mantillas and a red flower in their inky 
}'sses and begin to clap their long bony hands rhythmically. Sud- 
nly, one of the women jumps up, begins to sing more coplas, and 
r dance changes into a wild, uninhibited demonstration, which 
Bends that the bust be still but that the hips sway and the feet 
Jep beating faster and faster. As soon as she has exhausted her 
ality, she sits down again, and one of her companions takes her 
jice. The clapping starts again and the woman gets up and goes 
jough the same motions. What is so extraordinary about all this, 
that two women never dance alike, and that 
“e can watch them for several hours without 
er really finding it monotonous. There are 
lous types of flamencos: the tango (not to 
“) mixed up with the one from Argeritina ) 
-garrontin, the alegrias and the bulerias. 
cepting the latter all are written in two- 
ir time. Flamenco dances are performed 
out castanets and feature the arms’ mo- 
which is, however, somewhat slow in 
ion to the footwork. 
‘There have been instances when the fla- 
neo has become part of the classical reper- 
Manuel Garcia the great tenor of the 
leteenth century and father of Mario 
libran, always sang polos at his concerts 
\| Argentina and Escudero have always in- 
ded in their dance recitals the seguddillas 
il sevillanas. 4 
Naturally Rosario and I as children weren't 
iscious of all these facts, but merely fol- ° 
ved our instinct. That afternoon at the 
ta, however, our mothers were persuaded 
gt us have dancing lessons. I still remem- 
‘that at the time I wanted to become a bull- 
er, while Rosario had no thoughts about 
| future whatsoever. I was six when I 


entered the dance academy of the famous teacher Realito, and a year 
later Rosario joined me. Here we soon learned the techniques of 
the fandango, the seguidilla, the jota, and innumerable other folk 
dances. Soon we were “engaged” as solo performers for the various 
fiestas, festivals and other important events such as bull fights. 
People outside of Spain, however, make the common mistake of 
thinking that there are holidays and fiestas every day in Spain. In 
Seville, except for the carnival period before Lent, there are only 
two unusual holidays, the aforementioned La Feria and Las Cruces 
de Mayo, which takes place in May. 

Rosario and I made our first public performance at the ex- 
position at Liege, Belgium, when we danced our folk dances before 
notables from many countries. Besides our native flamenco dances 
we did fandangos, seguidillas and the sardana, a dance of Grecian 


ON THE CANARY ISLANDS 


On the Spanish islands that form an archipelago in the Atlantic 
off the coast of Morocco, the folk dances are largely of Andalusian 
origin, Guitarists generally supply the music, 


origin. A feature of both the fandango and the seguidilla is the 
sudden pause in the music towards the end of each measure. The 
dancers stop dead and stand motionless like statues. They begin 
again as the music is. resumed. Although the seguidilla is best 
known as part of the flamenco tradition, it exists with modifica- 
tions in other Spanish provinces. 

The click of the castanets, the snapping of fingers and the tapping 
of heels mark the very agitated rhythms of the fandango. But it’s 

(Continued on page 30) | 


IN NAVARRE 


The province of Navarre in northern Spain has less originality in its folk dances than the other 
provinces of Spain. These women are dancing the jota which originated in Aragon. 
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PREPARING TO UNLOAD 


Heavily laden with a cargo of fish from the Grand Banks, a trawler lies at the Boston Fish Pier. The hatches have been opened and the workers on the 
pier have brought carts and scales in preparation for the unloading. 


WHEN THE TRAWLERS ARRIVE AT BOSTO} 


p= 


THE STEEL TRAWLER, Surf, lay quietly at her berth at Bos- 
ton’s Fish Pier; time, 5:30 of a Monday morning. Just an hour 
before, the Surf had glided up to the pier, her hold laden with 120,- 
000 pounds of cod and haddock, fresh from the Grand Banks. Most 
of the crew had disappeared for the two-day layoff between trips. 

At 5:30, the Fish Pier, like a lot of places, is pretty quiet. Even 
the raucous noise of the seagulls is stilled; the pier has been hosed 
down overnight and there’s nothing for a gull to do but sleep. 
Gradually, as market time approaches, activity begins. A few trucks 
lumber onto the pier, and crews of workmen begin filtering in. 
The Exchange, where the morning’s auction is to be held, lights 
up and dawn comes up slowly far down the harbor. 

Inside the Exchange attendants are busily noting names of 
trawlers and their cargoes on large blackboards. A steel trawler, 
although only 150 feet long, can carry upwards of 120,000 pounds 
of fish, and when the pier receives two dozen or so trawlers in one 
day—plus a batch of smaller boats—a million pounds of fish or 
more are involved. The Surf, for example, is put on the board as 
offering for sale sixty thousand pounds of haddock, thirty thousand 
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by R. H. Sutherland 


pounds of cod and thirty thousand pounds of “market”, cod,; 


smaller, tastier version of the fish. The rest of the cargo, five tholl)' 


sand pounds, consists of odds and ends, such as halibut and flounds 


Ordinarily, a deep-sea trawler specializes i in the most popular pe 
thit}}, 


of fish, haddock and cod, but the nets occasionally yield some 


extra. If that something extra turns out to be three or four halibil}, 


it means extra money; if it’s a swordfish, it means a repair i 
en the net. ai 


By 7:30 all of the boats have been entered on the boards and t) | 


room is filled. Promptly at 7:45, a bell clangs and four men hi 
onto a platform and begin to accept bids. Someone in the cro¥ 
below shouts, “Three cents for cod.’ He is given a pained look! 
one of the auctioneers and soon the price has risen to 6c a pound, 4 a 
a boat’s cargo is sold, everyone in the room notes the price on] 
scratch pad and the men who will unload that particular boat 1 


a 


- the room. The Surf’s cargo is sold early and the crew moves O¥ 


to the trawler. & 
Hatches are opened, plenty of carts are lined up and a big se 


ye 


loading varies. There is strenuous work to be done by all. Mets Soleread say the 
scales trom S in a [rac- 

|The men who go into the hold to load the baskets which are foe of the time Pale dy 

| sted to the pier wear oilskins, as does the deckhand who guides taken by hand operation. 

(winch. Their job is a wet and scaly one. 

The men who tip the baskets into boxes and cars, after the 


ighing-1 in, wear hip boots and thick wool shirts for adequate 


tection. 

ih te he “dudes” of the operation are the: men who run the tractors 
)\j ween boat and plant. Khaki, clean and pressed, is the rule for 
/\| |se men who are farthest from the fray. rey is all important in 

1 i e handling of fresh fish, 
from the trawler the fish are run quickly into sheds for process- Here haddock from a 
\). This job varies with each concern, depending on whether the trawler are dumped in a 
Lare to be sold as fresh, or frozen. Many people these days are saad poe) at 
Wying frozen fish, so it might be well to veyor to the main plant. 
“@ilow through in one of the better plants 
Aq i freezing its products. As you can im- 
“ijne, time is one of the most important 
'@itors in this. The briefest experience with 
# aged, dead fish proves this beyond a 
abt. 
#As the tractor runs into the shed with 
» tow, several workmen gather ’round 
#1 dump the load into a pool of brine. A 
inless steel conveyor is moving through 
|) pool, picking up several fish with each 

Msed section. Ten feet up the conveyor, a 
of water douses each one for the first 
shing and from there it’s a straight haul 
» the plant itself. 
The plant i is about one hundred feet long 

1 it is strictky an assembly lime type of 
Hsiness. Fish enter one end as fish and 
erge from the other as neat, wrapped 
its. Incidentally, this word “‘fillet’” is 
Fnmounced “fillay” by consumers: and 
‘it’ by the men who produce them. In 


Fish Exchange employee chalks up trawl- 
‘rs and cargoes while dealers note totals. in 
‘preparation for a busy day’s auctioning. 


i 


| business, the use of ‘“‘fill-it’” saves a lot 
) valuable time all around. 


| | a many of them over and over again. 
): Fish and Wild Life Service of the De- 
itment of the Interior, which handles- 
ires for the industry, reported that last 
ir 18,870,000 pounds of haddock were 
jzen and consumed in this country. 

ven so, haddock made up just a tiny por- 
i of the total. In 1946 the industry came 
Hwith an all-time high freeze of 318,600,- 
 \pounds, representing all types of. sea- 
jd. And it looks as if that were just one 
We step on the ladder. | THE BOSTON FISH PIER 


: i _ (Continued on: page: 32) : The trawler in the middle left is being loaded with ice before taking off on another trip to the 
Grand Banks. The Boston Pier can handle more than a million pounds of fish a day. 
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THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


A New Global Air Route 


Cities on Northwest Airlines’ 18,- 
000-mile domestic and Orient system 
were placed recently on a round-the- 
world air route which makes it pos- 
sible for travelers to span two oceans 
and three continents in less than eight 
days. This global development was 
made in cooperation with the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. 


The NWA and BOAC are setting 
up a round-the-world fare of $1,700. 
This rate, it was pointed out, is well 
below any combination of world-wide 
single fares, and is considerably under 
costs of a comparable steamship voy- 
age. 

A single ticket for the entire trip 
may be bought at any authorized 
travel agency, or at any NWA or 
BOAC ticket office, where passports, 
visas and other credentials will be ar- 
ranged, thus simplifying paper work. 

A passenger may start at any point 
along the route, and may go in either 
direction. 

Layover privileges are available at 
any place enroute, which makes pos- 
sible an almost limitless combination 
of side trips. Each of the regular 
stops on both NWA and BOAC is a 
gateway to important industrial or 
tourist areas, to which access is pos- 
sible. For instance, the sight-seer 
who wants to see the world famous 
Taj Mahal at Agra, India, may go 
there on a side jaunt from Karachi, 
India, which is on the regular route 
covered by the arrangement between 
the two airlines. 

Many similar trips are possible. 

Connections between the two air- 
lines are made at New York and at 
Shanghai. For example, a person 
starting from New York could travel 
Northwest Airlines westbound to 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, or Seattle- 
Tacoma, where’ he would take an 
Orient plane to Anchorage, Alaska, 
Shemya on the Aleutians, Tokyo and 
Shanghai. He would complete this 
leg of his journey in less than two 
days. 

At Shanghai, the round-the-world 
travelers would board a BOAC plane, 
going thence to Hong Kong in China, 
Bangkok, Siam; Rangoon, Burma; 
Calcutta, India; Karachi, India; Beh- 
rein, Saudi-Arabia; Basra, Iraq; 
Cairo, Egypt; Augusta, Sicily; Mar- 
seilles, France; London, England; 
Shannon, Eire; Gander, Newfound- 
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land; and then on to New York. This 
part of the journey—if no side trips 
were made—would cover six days, 
completing encirclement of the entire 
globe in less than eight days. The 
same points could be reached in the 
reverse order, first crossing the At- 
lantic and returning by the Pacific. 
Because of the many side trips made 
possible, experienced travel agencies 
are ina favorable position to advise 
travelers and to work out arrange- 


ments. 


BOAC’s system, with which the 
round-the-world arrangement has been 
entered into by NWA, flies more than 
72,000 miles of routes. It flies to five 
continents, 42 countries, and stops at 
37 ports of call. 


THE TRANSATLANTIC LINER STOCKHOLM ; , 


The newest addition to the White Viking Fleet, the Swedish American motor liner Stockholm arrived in Ne 
York on March 1 after a record voyage of eight days and two hours from Gottenburg, Sweden. It carries 395 
Passengers, is completely air conditioned. and has all outside staterooms. 


Wisconsin’s Centennial Year 


Centennial Year in Wisconsin be- 
gan officially on January 5, but an 
even more important date will be May 
29, the actual anniversary of Wiscon- 
sin’s admission into the Union. Shar- 
ing the 1948 spotlight with the admis- 
sion day activities will be the huge 
twenty-three-day Centennial Exposi- 
tion at State Fair Park, West Allis, 
near Milwaukee, August 7 to 29. It 
will take the place of the usual nine- 
day style fair this year. 

Wisconsin’s musky fishing season 
opens on May 25 this year, so sports- 
men who arrive then will be able to 
take part in the May 29 celebration. 

Take your camera along to Wis- 
consin, because in addition to all of 
the natural beauty, you'll find that 
places of historical interest are ideal 
subjects. And if you're a canoeist, 
you can duplicate the trips of the 


early French missionaries, down the 
Fox waterway. into the Wisconsin 
river. 


Or, if you’re planning a less stren- 
uous. vacation, you'll want to visit 
the historic Tank 
Green Bay in 1776, the Indian ruins 
and ceremonial mounds at Aztalan 
near Lake Mills, the Indian Agency 
house at Portage, the Swiss Colony at 
New Glarus, Indian totem poles in 
Peninsula State Park, old Fort How- 
ard at Green Bay, the DePere home 
of Eleazar Williams—the “Lost 


Dauphin,” the church built in 1834 at 


La Pointe, Madeline Island, Villa 
Louis and Fort Crawford at Prairie 
du Chien, the old Shot Tower in 
Tower Hill State Park, the houses of 
the Cornish miners in Mineral Point 
the large outdoor Norwegian museum 


Cottage built -at— Of 
' “Kickapoo Valley, 


near Mount Horeb, Wisconsin’s te? 
torial capitol near Belmont, 
Dickeyville grotto, the Portage c 
between the Fox and Wisconsin rive 


pagan Indian graves on the Mes 


minee Indian reservation, and mez 
other places. 

In contrast with Wisconsin’s H 
torical sights are the modern pla 
to see—commercial fisheries at Ba 


field, the Mississippi: flood cont} 
dams, Taliesin, the Spring Gri 
home of architect Frank Lich’ 


Wright, Swiss farms and cheese fi 
tories in Green county, the Yerl} 
observatory at Lake Geneva, cart 
ries at ports on Lake Michigan, Wai) 
ington Park Zoo in Milwaukee, jj 
state game farm at Poynette, las} 
paper mills in the north, the Univif 
sity of Wisconsin, the world-famej 
Federal Forest Products Laborato} 
and the state capitol at Madison. 


As you drive through the state yo: 
also want to stop and enjoy — 
beauty of Devils Lake State Pal 
the Dalles of the St. Croix River} 
Interstate Park, the rockbound shd 
of the Apostle Islands, the picturesd 
Wisconsin Delf 
Durward’s Glen, Copper Falls, 
Mountain, and hundreds of ott} 
scenic spots. ) 


More than three million dollars we 


be spent on the huge Centennial expijj 
sition to be held at the State Fi 


Park, and at least 1,500,000 perso 
are expected to attend. The theme 
the program will portray Wiscon 
as it was through the first -years’ 
statehood. Professional acts, auton} 
bile and harness racing, and mai 


other attractions will be presented. | 
A bit of every part of Wiscongi 


be . transplanted to State Fair park 
1¢ Centennial Exposition August 
«29. The displays and attractions 
| surpass anything ever presented 
e state before. For these 23 days 
at Fair Park is Wisconsin—the 
| msin of yesterday, today, and 
Nisconsin which is anticipated to- 
ow. 
n 1 you’ re planning a Wisconsin vaca- 
| coq (this year it will be a good idea 
ake arrangements soon. 
jjcal chambers of commerce are 
vee fared to supply all necessary in- 
}iation about the accommodations 
h are available, so it’s up to you 
lart things moving. 
jt information on where to write, 
Jess your inquiry to the Wiscon- 
fonservation Department, Recrea- 
Publicity Division, State Office 
ing, Madison 2, Wisconsin. 


The Olympic Games 


€ competition of some five thou- 
4 athletes representing more than 
| nations running the alphabetical 
it from Afghanistan to Yugo- 


ritish Travel Association. The 
le will be held from July 29 
igh Aug. 14. | 
nericans desiring to obtain tickets 
4 hd of the seventeen sports on the 
[ may address requests -to. the 
Olympic ‘Association at the 
‘gore Hotel, Madison Avenue and 
Street, New York City. The 
gush Travel Association’ advises 
‘ors planning to attend the Games 
yaMake hotel reservations either 
_jjagh their local travel agent or 
iyriting directly to the Olympic 
les Accommodations Committee, 
Tayfair Place, London, W. 1. 
= ith the exception of the vachting 
Mts slated for Aug. 3-6 and Aug. 
%? at Torquay in Devon, all the 
ition will take place within a 
v-five miles radius of London. 
‘Olympic sites are easily reached 
in, bus and automobile. Ar- 
/ements are being made for special 
iportation schedules during the 
aes. 


ion’s mammoth Wembley sta- 
\\ will be the site of the pictures- 
}{>pening ceremony on July 29, the 
|g ceremony on August 14, track 


semi-finals and finals in football 
| 10, 11 and 13; finals in cycling 
4 and gymnastic events Aug. 


Empire Indoor Arena near 
ibley stadium will be the scene 
mming competitions July 29- 
nd boxing Aug. 9-13. Elimin- 
in fencing, field hockey and 
lifting as well as the Arts Ex- 
on also are scheduled for Lon- 


noeing will be contested Aug. 11 
2 and rowing Aug. 5, 6, and 9 at 
ey; basketball Aug. 6. 14 and 
tling July 29-Aug. 6 at Harrin- 
‘eycling Aug. 7, 9,11 and 13 at 

Hill; and shooting Aug. 2-6 


g Events in Switzerland 


terican visitors to Switzerland 
mmer will find a sparkling 
‘am of unusual events. With the 
“casual efficiency that they run 
‘electric railroads and hotels, the 
shave scheduled everything from 


field competition July 30-Aug: 7, — 


summer ski races and yodeling con- 
tests to international stamp and in- 
dustrial exhibits. There will be auto- 
mobile races over twisting mountain 
roads, gliding competitions, steeple- 
chases—and, of course, the usual 
native costume festivals in chalet- 


embroidered towns and villages all 


over the country. 

The late spring Narerscus Festival 
in Les Avants end of May is famous 
for both the charm of the celebration 
itself and the spectacular landscape 
at that time of the year above Mon- 
treux and the lake of Geneva. Nar- 
cissus, crocuses, anemones and other 
alpine flowers paint the slopes with 
rainbows of color right to the edge 
of the retreating snow. On May 9, 
the mountain resort of Engelberg in 
Central Switzerland will stage its 
annual Spring Ski Races over the 
Joch Pass. In Geneva, two May 
events will be the Geneva Fair and the 
Grand Prix of Switzerland for motor- 
cycles. At the other end of Lake 
Geneva, the town of Vevey will play 
host to the Fair of Vaudois Wines 
end of May. And in the picturesque 
Loetschen Valley, and in Appenzell, 
Einsiedeln, Fribourg and the canton 
of the Valais, you can see Corpus 
Christi processions with the towns- 
folk wearing ornate local costumes 
that often date back for generations. 

June finds the capital city of Berne 
in the spotlight with its Municipal 
Centennial celebration on June 18 
and 19, followed a few days later 
by the Federal Singing Festival. You 
can hear some prize-winning yodeling 
even earlier, if you take a trip June 
5 or 6 to the Yodeling Festival at 
Ebnat-Kappel. Geneva tops its June 
program with the International Civil 
Aviation Conference. End of June, 
Valaisan capital of Sierre, with its 
twin-hilltop castles, will be the set- 
ting for the 12th annual Festival of 
the Rhone, with open-air theater per- 
formances and local celebrations. 
Zurich, largest city in Switzerland, al- 
ways offers plenty to do and see, and 
in addition to its June Theater and 
Concert Weeks, will also be active in 
the sports world. The well-known 
“Tour dé Suisse,” a marathon cross- 
country bike race, and International 
Soccer games are just two of the 
June sporting events in Zurich, 

Wherever you are in Switzerland 
on-therfirst of August, you’ll.enjoy the 
nation-wide 657th Confederation Day 
celebrations. This is July 4 to the 
Swiss, and they celebrate their Inde- 
pendence Day just as enthusiastically 


as we do. Native costumes splash the ~ 


countryside with riotous color, and 
there are athletic contests, including 
“Swinging,” the rough and tumble 
Swiss version of wrestling. At night, 
everybody watches the fireworks, the 
bonfires glow like huge fireflies on 


_ the surrounding peaks, 


In the middle of August, a two-day 
Ticinese Folk Festival will be held at 
Ascona, lakeside resort in the Italian- 
speaking canton of Ticino. Lucerne, 
cameo-like holiday center on the Lake 
of the same name, will be busy with 
the International Music Weeks from 
August 11 to 28, and the Federal 
Wrestling and Alpine Festival on the 
14th and 15. 

The merry-go-round of events con- 
tinues right through autumn, and in 
September and October, the vintage 


* festivals in the Lake of Geneva, Neu- 


chatel and Ticino regions are well 
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BANGKOK, THE CAPITAL OF SIAM 


The ‘graceful spires of the temples of Siam’s capital are a thrilling sight which 
globe-circling travelers are enjoying again, Bangkok is a major port of call for 
the round-the-world clippers of the Pan American World Airways. 


worth a visit. In September, Lausanne 
holds its.Comptoir Suisse, a fair for 
agriculture, industry and commerce, 
while St. Gall follows in October with 
its OLMA Agricultural Fair. Two 
other notable attractions that begin in 
July and last until middle of Sep- 
tember are the William Tell pageants 
in Altdorf and Interlaken. The latter 
is staged in a vast open-air arena, with 
Interlaken natives presenting this 
favorite story of Switzerland’s legen- 
dary hero every Sunday. 


Summer in New Mexico 


New Mexico offers the summer 
visitor abundant opportunity for 
recreation and enjoyment. Hardly a 
day passes during the summer months 
in that there isn’t a fiesta at some 
town or a dance or ceremonial at one 
of the state’s eighteen Indian pueblos, 
and, of course, there are the usual 
pleasures found in the clubs and 
theaters of the large metropolitan cen- 
ters of the state. 

June 3-9 marks the annual Albu- 
querque $10,000 open golf .tourna- 
ment, which attracts most of the na- 
tion’s top golfers, who play the Al- 
buquerque course, which can _ be 
played over 350 days of the year. 

June 8 is Corpus Christi Sunday, 
celebrated at Sante Fe with an out- 
door religious procession from St. 
Francis Cathedral, at one time the 
only cathedral between St. Louis 
and Durango, Mexico. 

San Antonio Day falls on June 13, 
and is marked‘by the annual fiesta held 
at Sandia Indian pueblo. This date is 
also observed at Taos pueblo with 
ceremonial dances. 

On June 15 at Santa Fe is held the 
DeVargas Memorial Procession of 
Our Lady of Victory from St. 
Francis Cathedral to Rosario Chapel. 
The procession commemorates General 
DeVargas’ reconquest of Santa Fe 


in 1692 and the procession has been 


held annually since that time. 

The following week, on June 22 is 
held the return of the DeVargas 
Procession to St. Francis Cathedral, 


and the 24th is San Juan Day, marked 
by the annual fiesta and.corn dance at 
San Juan pueblo. This day is also 
observed at Taos and Acoma pueblos 
with the corn dance. 

The first four days of July are 
set aside as the Annual Fiesta and 
Devil Dance dates for the Apaches of 
the Mescalero Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

The town of Cimarron holds its an- 
nual rodeo-on the fourth of July, 
followed on the 14th at Cochiti pueblo 
by the annual fiesta and corn dance. 

Taos pueblo gives the corn dance 
on July 25 and 26, and Santa Ana 
pueblo holds its annual fiesta and 
dance on the 26. 

August 6, 7, and 8 is the Cowboys’ 
Reunion at Las Vegas, and the Jemez 
Indians at Jemez pueblo give the 
Old Pecos Dance on August 2nd. 

The, annual fiesta and corn dance is 
held at Santo Domingo pueblo on the 
4th of August, and the second week 
of the month is marked at Raton as 
Pioneer Days. 

On the 10th San Lorenzo pueblo 


’ celebrates its fiesta and feast day, and 


Nambe pueblo marks its corn dance 
on the same date. 


The biggest Indian celebration held 
during August falls on the 19, 20, and 
22—the annual Inter-Tribal Indian 
Ceremonial at Gallup. 

On these dates thousands of In- 
dians from as many as 30 tribes 
across the nation gather in all their 
finery at Gallup, called the Indian 
Capital, to dance and compete with 
one another in the biggest Indian cele- - 
bration in the world. This event at- 
tracts thousands of visitors annually, 
and is never to be forgotten. 


New Mexico is served by a system 
of all-paved highways, making easily 
accessible all points of wonder and 
beauty in the state. In addition the 
state is served by the air routes of 
Continental Air Lines and TWA; 
the bus lines of Santa Fe Trailways 
and Greyhound, and the rail facilities 
of the Santa Fe Railroad and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. 
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THE FOLK DANCE LIVES ON IN SPAIN 
(Continued from page 25) 


the flamenco soledad, a melancholic 
type of song, to which it is most dif- 
ficult to dance. The verses always 
underline the sadness caused by ab- 
sence and the dance must therefore 
express the pathos and at the same 
time convey the dignity of the gypsy. 

Sardana, the national dance of 
Catalonia, demands neither fury nor 
enthusiasm. It consists of a compli- 
cated set of steps executed with cold 
mathematical precision. The fire 
which underlies most of the Spanish 
dancing 1s oddly absent here. Dancers 
never leap in the air. 

The Grecian origin of the sardana 
can be found in Homer who described 
it as “a round dance executed by 
young boys and girls who hold hands.” 
From Ampurias one of the ancient 
Greek colonies of the Sardania prov- 
ince, this dance spread all over the 
region. An instrument called the 
fluviol which sounds very much like 
the crowing of a cock, plays a sort 
of introduction which is immediately 
followed by six long steps. Eight very 
long steps ending in an animated 
rondo come later and stand for the 
triumph of the sun. 

The jota is the sovereign of Aragon. 
The Aragonese are so fond of it that 
when they speak of it their eyes flash 
and their hands make designs in the 
air. The Pagan cult of Pallas Athene 


and the Christian one of the Virgin | 


‘Mary are intermingled in the texts. 
Traditionally, Aben Jot, an Arab 
musician and poet of the twelfth 
century, who was expelled from Val- 
encia, and found refuge in Calayatud, 
is responsible for the jota. Played by 
mandolins and guitars and featuring 
voice solos, it is danced by couples 
who begin by facing each other, and 
eventually work themselves into a 
frenzy of desire and excitement. After 
each copla the woman dancer does a 
sort of pirouette before rejoining her 
escort. Someone said once that the 
Aragonese are fallen angels whose 
broken wings try through the jota to 
regain heaven. There is actually very 
little that is spiritual about it for the 
individuals recreate a state of passion 
each time they dance it. 

The xaquera vella which comes 
from the Valencia region is a minuet 
of the outmost gravity and seriousness 
which the peasants do in eighteenth 
century costumes. This dance can be 
done only to the accompaniment of 
guitarrones (a little smaller than the 
guitars and keyed higher), the tabalet 
a kind of tamburina and very large 
castanets, postizas. Near Murcia 
there are various bailes huertanos 
(dances of vegetable patches). The 
most important and popular of these 
is the parranda, a rapid, swift moving 
exchange of the couples. 

The most pastoral type of dance 
in Spain can be found in the northern 
corner of Gallicia. It is here that the 
alborada is danced, a hymn to the ris- 
ing sun, very solemn and sombre 


in quality and ending with a long” 


penetrating sound symbolizing a sigh. 
In many other ways, northern Spain, 
expecially the province of the As- 
turias, has great similarity to Austria 
and certain parts of Switzerland not 
only in landscape but also in its folk- 
lore dancing. The muineira, capricious 
and gay like one of the peasant dances 
in the Salzkammergut, in fact, ends 
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with an acute cry in the manner of 
a yodel. 
The Basque country is very differ- 


“ent from the rest of Spain when it 


comes to music and dancing which 
features the aubades, berceuses and 
serenades as well as the athletic and 
heroic aspects. The aurresku is ex- 
tremely original. Another very curious 
Basque dance is the ezpata dantza, in 
which all the men use swords to the 
sound of the silbotia, a huge kind of 
a flute. This ~same dance is very 
popular in Navarre, which does not 
have great originality of folklore and 
borrows: it from the surrounding 
provinces. 

There have been a great many non- 
Spanish composers who have bor- 
rowed themes from the folk dances 
of Spain for. their scores. The 
Russian school with Klinka, Rimsky 
Korsakoy and Stravinsky has used 
much material from Andalusia and 
Catalonia. Debussy and Ravel, even 
to a greater degree, are in many ways 
far more Spanish in their imspiration 
than French. And the Spanish school 
—Granados, Albeniz, Pedrell, Pitta- 
luga and of course de Falla—has more 
than any other readapted the basic 
fundamental folk dance melodies of 
the Iberian peninsula. 

To the interpreter, that is to say to 
a dancer who looks at Spanish dancing 
as a whole after several years of 
practice, there is no more varied folk 
material in the world. There have 
been a great many dancers—Argen- 
tina, Escudero, Argentinita and Palar 
Lopez, to mention a few—who have 
built an international reputation and 
audiences on the folk dancing of their 
country. And they have been able to 
do so not only because of their in- 
telligence and talent but also because 
there is a variety in the Spanish 
medium which never ceases to be 
fascinating to both sides of the foot- 
lights. 

Whether in its primitive form as 
it is danced by the peasants and the 
village folk or in ballet, such as de 
Falla’s “El Amor Brujo” or Rimsky 
Korsakov’s “Caprice Espagnol,” Span- 
ish dancing is alive and human and 
appealing. Even when expressing 
hatred or the lowest aspects of life, 
the movements are always becoming 
to the human body. And the element 
of sex in Iberian dancing is always 
present without ever becoming over- 
bearing. Woman and man talk to each 
other through the castanetas, the beat- 
ing of the feet, and the clacking of 
the heels. Love is here and there and 
everywhere, whether the origin of the 
dance is Arabic, middle European or 
French. It is present in solos and in 
groups, haunting like a melody and 
yet always offered in so many differ- 
ent ways that it never ,.becomes mo- 
notonous. 

The main difficulty lies in the fact 
that dancers who make a study—it is 
a life study—of the intricate patterns 
of the Spanish dance, must always 
retain a certain simplicity and in- 
candescence which the peasants and 
the simple village people never lose. 
This is essential, and of course it is 
not easy for the professional artist to 
do. Even in the form of Spanish 
ballet, mannerisms are to be excluded 
Unfortunately, in night clubs and i 
musical comedies the Spanish dance: 


has often been subjected to distortions 
of rhythms and interpretation which 


has thinned down the medium to a 


parody of its real essence. 

Folk dancing in other countries 
survives as a tradition but does not 
assume any new aspects or forms. It 
is, in other words, static. But in 


Spain this is not the case. There is a ° 


vitality in it which renovates and re- 
juvenates itself all the time. It is 
part of tradition but also of the 


FRANCE’S MAJESTIC ALPINE PROVINCE 
(Continued from page 20) 


and the Cathedral of Chambéry is a 
remarkable example of flamboyant 
Gothic. But it 1s doubtless in the 
old mansions hidden in the narrow 
streets of the two principal towns— 
Chambéry and Annecy—in the town 
hall at Aix-les-Bain, or in those chat- 
eaux whose towers still stand that one 
must search for the best expression 
of the soul of the province. 

Savoy was the last province to 
enter the great French community for 
it did not become part of the country 
until 1860. It was the result of ex- 
ceptional circumstances that Savoy 
did not become part of France earlier. 
The Savoyard poet Jacquemond said 
in 1848: “Our hearts go where our 
rivers go and they follow the slopes 
of our valleys.” But the rivers of 
Savoy flow toward the Rhone; they 
go toward France. 

Savoy was conquered by the Ro- 
mans and after diverse vicissitudes it 
became part of the Germanic branch 
of the Holy Roman Empire in the 
eleventh century. At that time Hu- 
bert of the White Hand appeared and 
he was probably the founder of the 
House of Savoy which was eventu- 
ally to provide modern Italy with its 
kings. His ancestors had established 
themselves in the western Alps. Hu- 
bert and his successors increased their 
domain little by little and made it a 
powerful state. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury it became a duchy extending 
from the Lake of Neuchatel to Nice 
and embracing part of Italy. 

Henceforth the Alps had to serve 
as’ the frontier between France and 


‘effect on the loyal Savoyards. } 
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present and future. Modern — 
idioms are welcome but more 
curiosity than a reality. They ar} 
in our veins like the bolero, the} 
dango, or the seguidilla. They; 
amusing but remain invariably fo) 
to our way of life. Despite poll 
and economic difficulties the Sp! 
people always have and proj 
always will find their emotional} 


let in dancing. f 
* * * } 
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the new kingdom. Napoleon III, | A 
aided considerably in the unifice tii 
of Italy proposed that in repayijfie 
for his aid that Savoy be cedelf,, ,, 
France. Victor-Emanuel III jf) 
Cavour accepted his terms. Savow§, \ 
came a part of France in 1860. % 
second Empire thus accomplished f" ha 
the French Revolution was unab# 
do except for a short time: 
Three wars have shown the w) 
if that was necessary, that Si, 
is completely loyal to France 8 
the course of the last conflict duff“ 
which Savoy suffered severely— 
dane was destroyed, Chambéry 
badly damaged and numerous villi } 
were razed by the Germans —jh}},; 
propaganda in favor of annex¢ inl W: 
carried on by fascist Italy hac} 


house of Savoy had to reling x 
crown because of the aid which ih, 
gave to Mussolini’s fascism. — 

Today France desires to ma 
the best possible relation with 
new Italy. If the treaty of peace! 
rectified a badly defined frontiemllil: 
France’s favor and returned to § ba 
the monastery of the Peti th 
Bernard as well as the plateau}h, A, 
Mont-Cenis that is a small maijjj, 
France could have reclaimed pice 
Italy the Val d’Aoste, an oi Ste 


tt, 


Savoyard region whose _inhabitijit 
want to return to the land of ti 
origin. The moderation which Fra, 
showed in these instances ought}, 
make it possible for friendship |} 

tween the two great nations a J 
reborn. 
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DANGER AHEAD 


i) 

a March, 1500 conservationists gathered 
/the annual North American Wildlife 
ference in St. Louis. Most of those who 
nded were from United States federal 
icies, from state agencies, from colleges 
| from numerous private organizations 
|| are studying the problem of prevent- 
or arresting the rapid deterioration of 
country’s invaluable natural resources. 
ince it is one of the objects of the 
‘ional Travel Club to “arouse public in- 
ist in the conservation of our natural 
jurces,’ some of the most important 
jzments made at the conference are 


ith population rising 2% a year and 
d acreage shrinking because of neglect 
commercial pressure, the experts 
aed that lower living standards are in- 
able unless action is taken. 
“ach year 500,000 acres of land are 
ved, and expensive dams eiltéd, by 
jion. Annual cost: $3 billion. Wisconsin 
jady has Tost 41.6% of her top-soil this 
yas One fourth of the U. S. has been re- 
jed to a semi-desert. 


jad practices on watershed lands are 
‘ing greater floods, while reducing water 
urces. In the Cincinnati area, which 
Ohio river periodically ravages, the un- 
round water table has fallen 80 to 123 
in 25 years. In Oklahoma a seven-foot 
> has left cities almost without under- 


| river alone last month. It also dam- 
# fisheries, and has reduced the oyster 
1 ifistry 75% in 25 years. Fur animals— 
25.6 million annual business—are dy- 

1 WO§ out. ' 


»@al balance for the farmer, sport for 
i) of the population, and $4 billion a 
i) in American pockets. On reduced liv- 
‘Space, it faces three times as many 
as ten years ago. 


ee: jie conference heard reports of prog- 
(@ But to push any broad program of 
ervation, it was told, the public must 
S\roused. 


|)1e United States has 460 million good 
s—less than 3.2 per person. Russia is 
Hnated to have somewhat more — 3.3 
8 per person. Yet Russia—a steady 
x of U.S, conservation journals—is do- 
smore than U. S. to enforce conserva- 
j, the experts think. — ‘ 


|mmarizing, one speaker said: “If 
jtica continues to allow her resources 
}> as she has in the past, any other po- 
il creed will serve as well, because 
jocracy pre-supposes reasonable well- 
ig for everybody. The situation is as 
jal, if not immediate, as we ever met 
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RAMONA DRAMATIZED 


For the twenty-second year, six hundred 
people of Hemet and San Jacinto valleys 
of Southern California are rehearsing roles 
for the annual Ramona Outdoor Play, 
presented for visitors in a high, sunny, 
mountain valley, within a few hours’ drive 
of Los Angeles, in the Spring. 

The play dramatizes Helen Hunt Jack- 
son’s novel of the girl Ramona and her 
Indian lover Allessandro. It is unique in 
America, in that only the two lead charac- 
ters are professionals. Others are Hemet 
and San Jacinto people. 

Hemet and San Jacinto are warm green 
valleys of grains, orchards and vineyards 
in Riverside County at the foot of snow- 
capped 11,000-foot Mt. San Jacinto. The 
people—children, adults, and grandmoth- 
ers—take pride in winning parts in the 
play, and virtually live them from year to 
year. Ranchers, doctors, merchants are 
possemen who ride horses over the trails 
of the outdoor setting, in a flurry of gun- 
fire. High school boys painted as Indians 
crouch hidden behind rocks in the sun all 
afternoon so, at a signal, they can spring 
up from the hillside in a dramatic mo- 
ment. 

They work all year, and present the play 
six times—this year, April 17 and 18, April 
24 and 25, May | and 2. 

This is the country where the half-true, 
half-legendary story of Ramona actually 
is supposed to have taken place. Site of 
the performance was discovered by hunt- 
ers who were amazed that their whispers 
carried across the tiny valley. The vale 
with the marvelous acoustics was fashioned 
in a bowl, with a permanent hacienda set- 
ting. The cast rides and walks in arid off 
stages from the adjoining hills. 


DESERT WITHOUT SAND 


Visitors to Mexico are often confused 
by nomenclature, especially as applied to 
the “Desert of the Lions,” which is usually 
visited on the way to the famous Friday 
market at Toluca. This so-called desert has 
neither sand nor lions. It is a rugged 
mountain region of magnificent pine for- 
ests located eighteen miles southwest of 
Mexico City. Aside from its scenery this 
unique desert has an added attraction the 
ruins of a Seventeenth Century Carmelite 
Monastery with beautiful walled gardens 
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| ()BIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
| and exploration: to furnish its members informa- 
| tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
ca work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and_play- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


and a “whispering chapel” noteworthy for 
its remarkable acoustical qualities. 
Nearby is a dance pavilion which has 
become a favorite gathering place for Sun- 
day picnickers from Mexico City. The 
Desert of the Lions has none of the arid 
and forbidding characteristics one usually 
associates with deserts. Originally it was a 
wilderness and generally deserted except 
for roving mountain lions, hence the name. 


THE SALZBURG MUSIC FESTIVAL 


In the heart of the American Zone of 
Germany and Austria is the museum city 
of Salzburg, famous old showplace of the 
Austrian Empire, and proud hometown of 
the composer Mozart. Salzburg is putting 
on a combination of musical events that 
will make it almost as much of a tourist 
mecca as it was before the war. 

The Salzburg Music Festival will start 
on July 28th. Five operas will be presented 
in the Mozart Auditorium by the Vienna 
State Opera. In addition the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra will participate in 
musical concerts and symphonies. In con- 
nection with this lengthy and full pro- 
gram, the old medieval morality play 
“Everyman” will be given out of doors in 
the great cathedral square of Salzburg. 


VISITORS TO GERMANY 


Americans are allowed to travel to Ger- 
many and Austria for “compassionate” 
reasons under certain strict regulations. 
However, Americans must expect to live 
under the same circumstances as the Ger- 
man relative whom they are visiting, and 
their visit cannot exceed thirty days. 

The process of securing military permits 
requires ample time, since affidavits must 
be filled out by the American passenger, 
and a doctor’s certificate from Germany se- 
cured, in case the purpose of making the 
trip is to visit an ill relative. However, 
in the American Zone of Germany any 
relative over-seventy may be visited, either 
ill or well. The relatives must be a mother, 
father, sister, brother, daughter, son, aunt, 
uncle, grandfather, or grandmother of the 
traveler. 

The American visitors must be prepared 
to live with their relatives, travel on Ger- 
man trains, and live off German ration 
cards during their visit, as no Army trans- 
portation, messing facilities, or accommo- 


dation will be granted. The visitors can _ 


ship ahead, or take with them, ample sup- 
plies of soap, food, and other supplies to 
tide them over. 

Another stipulation is that American 
visitors to Germany must have their return 
transportation home all arranged before 
their trip. 

Those visiting relatives in Austria can 
arrange to be billeted in the many Aus- 
trian hotels opened to Americans, by ar- 
ranging for such accommodation in ad- 
vance in the usual way. 
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FROM NATCHEZ TO THE AZALEA TRAIL 
(Continued from page 16) 


to interest visitors. Arlington, a mag- 
nificent mansion, built in 1816 by 
Jane Surget White, is in a perfect 
state of preservation. The original 
furnishings including the library, 
many exquisite paintings, and the rare 
glass collection belonging to the pres- 
ent owner, Mrs. Hubert Barnum, are 
outstanding. The spacious garden as 
designed by an English landscape 
artist is filled with magnolias, 
camellia, japonicas and azaleas. 

Linden, built in the 1780's, with its 
ninety-foot gallery and ten hand 
hewn columns makes a rare picture 
in its setting of moss-covered oaks. 
Connelly’s Inn on Ellicott’s Hill, as 
a famous tavern, and shrine of the 
first flag raising in Natchez, is now 
owned by the Natchez Garden Club. 
Stanton Hall, owned by the Pilgrim- 
age Garden Club is the replica of 
the ancestral home of the builder, 
Frederick Stanton, in Ireland, Stan- 
ton Hall was erected in 1851. Man- 
tels, bronze chandeliers and other fur- 
nishings were brought from Europe 
in a chartered ship. 

Cottage Gardens, erected in the 
1790’s was owned by Don José Vidal, 
Governor of the Natchez Territory. 
Lansdowne, built in 1852 by George 
M. Marshall, is of the Georgian style 
of architecture and is ornately fur- 
nished with original patterns of ma- 
hogany and French rosewood. At 


King’s Tavern, said to be the oldest’ 


house in Mississippi, the first U. S. 
mail brought over the old Natchez 
Trace, was distributed, 

Other historical landmarks not on 
the regular tours in Natchez, are 
marked for the convenience of tour- 
ists and are well worth the time it 
takes to see them. 
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Since the Azalea Trails of Mobile, 
Alabama, and the Bellingrath Gar- 
dens are less than a day’s drive from 
Natchez, most people combine the 
two tours in one. Those who see the 
Bellingrath Gardens for the first time 
stand amazed before the sixty-acre 
tropical wilderness jungle land that 
has been turned into- a _ heavenly 
flowerland of camellias, azaleas and 
other trees and flowers of every de- 
scription. 

More than 200,000 azalea plants of 
140 varieties, 2,000 specimens of 
Camellia, Japonica and Camellia 
Sasanqua of 400 different varieties, 
along with innumerable specimens of 
roses, lilies, gardenias, hibiscus, sweet 
olive, hydrangea, mountain laurel, 
oleander, crepe myrtle, dogwood, set 
among the live oaks, magnolia, 
holly and other native trees and 
shrubs, combine to make a flowering 
brilliance of indescribable beauty. 

Seemingly never-ending miles of 
curved walks leading into fern filled 
niches beneath giant, moss veiled 
oaks, are fringed with flaming camel- 
lias and azaleas. Their bright, red 
glory is reflected, like a fringe of 
flame, in the still water of Mirror 
lake and the rippling waters of Fowl 
River, (Isle- Aux - Oies.) Cascading 
fountains, stone steps and open vistas 
from the tree canopied, azalea car- 
peted, bank of Mirror lake to the 
moss draped, fern lined  grottos 
across. the water, add variety and 
charm, 


As a year-around tropical garden, 
there is no season without flowers 
at Bellingrath, where, as Dorothy 
Dix said, “you look through the gray 
veils that the great oaks hang down 
upon the riot of gorgeous color, 
flame and pink and scarlet and 
mauve and purple and only the tints 
that God himself can mix.” The 
real carnival of flowers begins, how- 
ever, in November with the first 
burst of the azalea season which 
lasts through the middle of April 
and reaches the zenith of its glory 
from the middle of February through 
March. Camellias start blooming as 
early as September and reach their 
peak of beauty from the lst of Jan- 
uary to the last of March. 

Maybe it is because there are so 
many of them, maybe it is the fresh 
fertility of the soil and. climate re- 
flected in the brilliant colors of their 
soft petals that makes the azaleas 
and camellias so overwhelmingly 
beautiful. The azaleas and camellias, 
ranging in color from varying shades 
of rose pink, crimson and white, have 
no equal in the plant world for 
beauty and fitness in general land- 
scape work. For the past two hun- 
dred years they have been a very 
obvious part of the beauty spots of 
the coast. Visitors have marveled 
at the beauty of azaleas in Mobile, 
Alabama, since the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when  Fifise 
Langlois brought three varieties of 
azaleas to Mobile from his home in 
France . 


The incredible skill with which so 
many flowers of such astonishing 
brilliance have been so naturally 
transplanted and woven into the 
jungle setting is the realization of a 
dream. In 1917, when Walter D. 
Bellingrath and the late Mrs. Bellin- 


grath of Mobile, Alabama, bought 
the present site of Bellingrath Gar- 
déns’ for a fishing and hunting lodge, 


they began by building a cabin and — 


planting a few flowers from their 
gardens in Mobile. For ten years 
they added new flowers and shrubs, 
a few at a time and increased the 
regularity of their visits to the en- 
chanting place, which had proved, 
beyond a doubt, the adaptability of 
the soil and climate to an extensive 
botanic garden. 

The Bellingraths visited the botanic 
gardens of Canada and Europe and 
began to make plans for the perpetu- 
ating of the immortal beauty spot 
they had dreamed of creating. With 
her natural instinct for flowers, and 
their ways, and her inherent love of 
beauty, fitness and order, Mrs. Bel- 
lingrath supervised the designing of 
the gardens and began to plan the 
home that stands in the center of the 
gardens today. 

An American architect, a French 
landscape gardener, and an English 
landscape gardener were employed 
and the Bellingraths traveled far and 


wide for the inspiration and the ideas. 


that went into the beauty spot. 

The home was completed by 1932 
and is exquisitely furnished through- 
out with antiques and rare china, sil- 
ver and glassware. 

Under an endowment plan this 
“Charm Spot of the Deep South,” is 
to be perpetuated for future gener- 
ations. The plan provides for the 
maintenance and farther development 
of the eight hundred acres to the 
estate, with the provision that. any 
surplus revenue from the Gardens, 
which are open to the public the year 
around, should be devoted to the re- 
ligious and secular education of un- 
der privileged boys and girls. 

After a tour of Mobile, with its 
seventeen mile long azalea drive, a 
visit to the shipyards, and other his- 
foric spots, one must feel that the 
threads of history, adventure, beauty 
and romance have been woven to- 
gether into a single thread. 


WHEN THE TRAWLERS ARRIVE AT BOST | 
(Continued from page 27) 


Ten years ago 179,000,000 pounds 
of fish and other seafood were frozen 
and the total has pushed up every 
year since then. As you might ex- 
pect, the war gave the fish business 
a big boost, what with meat short- 
ages and all, but after hostilities were 
called, the industry kept on freezing 
more fish and selling more fish. 

There are two main reasons for 
this steady gain, aside from meat 
shortages. Some people who have 
always eaten fresh fish are now buy- 
ing nothing but frozen, but the big- 
gest reason is the simple fact that 
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This bit of colored paper may 
seem much to you at first glanc 
if you look closer, and think abi 
for a moment, you'll realize t | 
means a lot to some crippled chil), . 


It means a chance to have adeqy | 
medical care .. . equipment su‘ 
wheel chairs and braces . .. free ti) 
portation to and from school, a 
lot of other vital necessities . 


It means a chance to get out anjy 
things, too. ..a chance for heall ; 
recreation... a chance to go to dp 
in the summer... to swim andj 
games just like other kids. | 


though handicapped ... And aj 
all, it means a chance for YOU 
crippled children ... Remem 


Every Easter Seal 
You Buy Helps a 
Crippled Child : 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPP. 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. |) 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill 4 


inland citizens who rarely he 
chance to taste an ocean product 
can go to the corner store b| 
up a slab or two of flounder W 
when thawed, is every bit as jf 
as if it had just been yanked ot 
the deep. 

All in all, it looks as if/the 
steel trawlers working off both 
of these United States have a) 
time ahead of them, keeping up 
a nation slowly awakening to 4 
that fish are good to eat at any ik. 
as long as they’re frozen mos}. 
the time. | 
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VIRGINIA’S ISLAND OF WILD PONIES 
(Continued from page 13) 


“ salt and pepper, so that as the were ferried across to Assateague 
‘ew was poured into the hot tureen and taken by jeep for a bumpy tour 
|. . the butter and the condiments of the Southern end of the island. 
k Sam too, and mixed themselves Scrub oak and pine grew on the 
lenly with the milk. By then the dunes and the sandy soil was car- 
sters had grown even plumper, and __peted with myrtle, bayberry and cat- 
tre heated through but still tender. brier. Here and there were small 
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“oiler business. Now there are 150 about the world’s most stubborn bird 
ular producers on Chincoteague because no matter how many times 


; ki the island’s capacity of three ‘you clear the wires—and unless you 
Jllion broilers yearly gives it per- do that they’ll short out—he comes 


‘ps the largest rate of production right back again to build.” 

f a comparable area in the country. At the north end of Chincoteague 
)Many of the old crafts, nonethe- Grier Derickson is raising mink. 
4s, continue to hold their own: One Water, oddly enough, is bad for the 
yy we dropped in on one of the pelts, but these curious and fiercely 
dand’s veteran decoy makers. For active little animals love to bury 
\re than fifty years Ira Hudson has _ themselves in the water containers. 
Jn carving Carolina cedar into trim Derickson is forever making new 
Wmterfeits of the canvas backs, gadgets to give his mink a maximum : 
Joad bills, black ducks, pin tails, of drinking water with a minimum 
Hilards and cubheads that wing of baths. At Miles Hancock’s ter- 
Verhead. In recent years his son  rapin farm down the shore six hun- 
}lbert has been painting the decoys, dred female diamondbacks were be- 
41 now father and son can turn out ing fattened for the winter market. 
‘Wdaily quota of a dozen birds, all Only the female of the local species 
Jighted and anchored, in addition goes into America’s noted soup: the 


ARMCHAIR-COMFORT TRAVEL ACROSS EUROPE 


‘their boat building. bull terrapin remain small and are 
Dn leaving we noticed a pile of not marketable. 
“Vlatoes in the corner of the work Few Chincoteaguers, it has been 


‘id and asked what they were for. noted, leave their island to live else- 
lection potatoes,” the younger where. And the return of the casual 
Widson replied. “Election is coming visitor reflects the local saying that 
ng pretty soon. The party in.of- if you once get Chincoteague sand in 
> sends someone around to survey your shoes you'll be back again. 

Jur road for improvements—which At the carnival one afternoon an 
#; never made—and those what want old gentleman sat in the shade of an 
get ‘lected bring you a sack of oak tree. He was watching the gira- 
sds.” tions of the fire company’s shiny new 
\The old wild water farm, started ferris wheel and the laughter of the 
fps ago by a Whealton, is gone children as they tasted their snow- 
jw and there are no wild ducks  balls—an island concoction made with 
lich respond to their names, but flavoring and crushed ice. A couple 
jg 0Mmy an islander. as a sideline still of firemen nearby were having 
ya ses ducks and geese. trouble jockeying a newly-purchased 
rouen 8 \Across the flats to the East of colt onto a waiting trailer. 
incoteague, the lower third of “Nicest spot I know,” he volun- 
Sateague, comprising some nine  teered. “You know I’ve been coming 
)usand acres, has been turned into to Chincoteague, over from Balti- 
/National Wildlife Refuge, one of more, for twenty-six years now. And 
* newest in the chain along the every year I like it better than I did 
lantic flyway. One morning we before.” 
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Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Tallest of all trees—many 
350 feet high, 2,000 years 
old—now in the path of 
lumbering operations. In- 
teresting illustrated pam- 
phlets free with Annual membership, dues $2; 
‘Contributing membership, dues $10. Send to 
Aubrey Drury, Administrative Secretary. 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 


114 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, California 


FLY TO 
HOOK'’'S new 
SEPARATION LAKE CAMP 


On the famous English River. 
Reached by plane orly, 40 air miles 
north of Kenora. 

Unexcelled spring trout fishing, combined 
with successful bear hunting. 
Muskie—Bass—Large Walleyes—Northern 

Pike, Moose—Deer—Bear— 
Ducks in Season. 
lodge. Individual cabins — Choice 
food. American plan only. 
LIMITED ACCOMMODATIONS. 
Write. wire or phone. 
Doug. and Keith Hook, Kenora, Ont. 


Main 


Remotely located for better fishing, 25 
miles from rail or highway, comfortably 
reached by boat or plane. Record MUSKIES 
—Bass—Walleye—G.N. Pike. 
MOOSE—DEER—BEAR—DUCKS 

Attractive main lodge, dndividual cabins, 
Bene modern, Choice food. American plan 
only 

Doug and Keith Hook KENORA, ONTARIO 


HOLIDAY AND FISH 


on Manitoulin Island 
in the centre of Canada’s greatest game 
and fish territory. Write or wire for rates 
and illustrated folder. 
Manitowaning Lodge 
Manitowaning, Ontario 
“A comfortable Lodge catering to nice 


people who like things better than the 
average.”’ 


MONTANA DUDE RANCH 


A real western vacation in Glacier National 
Park’s Puimitive Area. Enjoy this unspoiled 
wonderland amidst the majestic Rocky Moun- 
tains. Ride your own saddle horse. Excellent 
trout fishing. Lounge in your own modern log 
cabin. Delicious food served in rustie lodge. 

j Restricted clientele. Reservations required. 
Pack trips a specialty. A spot the entire 
famdly will enjoy. 


QUARTER CIRCLE M C RANCH, 
POLEBRIDGE, MONTANA 


LUCAS ON BASS 
FISHING 


By Jason Lueas 


Thousands of fishing enthusiasts 
everywhere have been eagerly wait- 
ing for this book by the angling edi- 
tor of Sports Afield. In it Mr. Lucas 
deals in fascinating detail with every 
aspect of bass-catching equipment and 
technique. Packed with information 
on rods, plugs, reels, fishing grounds 
and bait. Informal, friendly, excit- 
ingly written with anecdote and per- 
sonal experience. No fisherman who 
wants to catch the big ones can af- 
ford to be without it. Illustrated. 

At all booksellers, $4.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., Publishers 
200 East 37th Street New York 16 


affects many children 
when traveling. For - 
comfort and relief try 


‘Used by children and 
adults over 1/4 century 
on LAND and SEA... 


| THE WORLD OVER 


THROUGH RURAL CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


the earlier consonants and then stat- 
ing “lina” with devastating confidence. 

If nothing more, this linguistic diff- 
culty discredits the speech experts’ 
myth that national character is re- 
flected in a nation’s modes of speech. 
They have deduced that the liquid 
Italian tongue reflects the languid 
Adriatic atmosphere, the guttural 
German reflects the emotional flinti- 
ness of the Teuton, and the Gallic 
preciousness is mirrored in the dia- 
phonous flippancy of that pert tongue. 
Now, if the presence of unmitigated 
vowels, to follow this line of reason- 
ing, might suggest a nation of hard- 
boiled, unromantic, steel-tongued and 
iron-hearted citizens, rest assured that 
the foregoing theory is not consonant 
with the facts in the land of Shrdlu 
Hrdlcka. 

Incurable romantics who like their 
peasants to look like the grand en- 
sembles out of a Lehar operetta will 
be disappointed by the show put on in 
Bohemia despite the promise held in 
that region’s name. If anything, the 
peasants have decided there to look 
like the tourists. We were driving 
through the town of Vlachovo-Brezy 
not far. from Budojevice, our horn 
blowing frantic blasts at the vagrant 
ducks, who, although it was dark, still 
flitted like ghosts across the dusty 
roads of the late evening. It seems 
the ducks keep all hours here. The 


‘odor of the ripening potato fields, a 


rather uninspiring fragrance, mingled 
with that undefinable aromatic pot- 
pourri common to all the farming 
villages of Europe. 

In the center of the town we heard 
music. It was something of a cross 
between a Hootenanny and mood 
music for an animated cartoon. No 
doubt about it, there was a real Satur- 
day: night dance going on inside the 
local meeting-house. We stopped and 
went inside. There wasn’t an inch of 
embroidery to be seen. The music 
was “O, Susannah!” the band was five 
pieces but they were not the kind of 
instruments used to play the composi- 
tion of Tin Pan Alley. A big-bellied 
mandolin drowned out the other 
pieces. The costumes of the evening 
were certainly not unlike what would 
be worn some six hours later at a 
country dance in Kansas, one quarter- 
way round the world. 

We hung around for a few minutes 
and although I’m sure they knew we 
were Americans, they made no effort 
to put up either a cold or a warm 
front. I couldn’t help thinking that 
something akin to this line of reason- 
ing was going on within them: 

“We're meeting you more than half 
way, aren’t we? For, after all, we're 
playing your music, wearing your 
fashions, and (so to speak) doing your 
two-step. No reason why we should 
embarrass you with the extra attention 
due only a lost traveler. Or maybe 
you think our new look doesn’t meas- 
ure up to yours?” 

It was this last unspoken conjecture 
that sent us on our way to the neigh- 


-(Continued from page 9) 


boring town of Vimperk without 
further delay. : 

Vimperk is a small industrial town, 
and because the products of industry 
are playing a sad second fiddle to the 
products of the farm these days, 
even in Czechoslovakia, there is a 
curiously unbalanced exchange of 
produce going on in that region. 

The inhabitants of. Vimperk have 
for centuries and still do produce the 
wonderful crystal-ware so popular in 
the finest shops of the continent and 
the United States. They also produce 
a tremendous variety of religious 
books of all sorts from huge family 
Bibles down to a complete Koran no 
larger than a postage stamp, pre- 
sumably for the itinerant Moham- 
medan. These wares have today found 
a market right in Vimperk’s own back- 
yard. Ducks and potatoes have found 
a new dignity as media of exchange. 

We stopped in a little farmhouse 
outside of Vimperk that night to ask 
for lodging from an _ exuberant 
peasant family. We not only got’ a 
place to sleep, but—we-were fed a 
late supper on the grandest set of 
crystal dinnerware we'd ever seen 
this side of Tiffany’s. Our hostess 
was very proud of this late acquisi- 
tion, if a little apprehensive of our 
way of handling the pieces. She let 
out a little gasp when my knife 
screeched against a plate once, but 
her husband hastened to assure us 
with nationalistic pride: “It is crystal 
from our own region. Nothing can 
break it. It cost practically a. duck 
a plate.” 

After dinner he significantly placed 
a handsome crystal ash-tray before 
us. It might have been more at home 
in some glossy penthouse than in this 
four hundred-year-old thatched cot- 
tage. I took the hint and produced a 
couple of cigars. I felt that cigarettes 
wouldn’t go for this occasion. That 
was one item even potatoes couldn’t 
conjure up too easily. 

When I left the next morning, he 
presented me with a beautiful, leather- 
bound edition of the Koran. I evinced 
some surprise at this unusual offering 
from the heart of Bohemia. 

“The cover was so pretty, I wasn’t 
able to resist it,” he said. “It was 
only a couple of kilo of potatoes any- 
way, much less than the New Testa- 
ment, but much prettier, don’t you 
think ?” 

I again accepted the hint and left 
him the rest of my cigars. It was a 
handsome book at that, but I never 
could properly explain it as a sou- 
venir of Czechoslovakia. 

Further into Slovakia we found 
that the peasents there,,too, had not 
relinquished their own brand of 
noblesse oblige they traditionally 
show to the traveler,—particularly to 
the traveler eager to unearth lost 
legends in far-off lands. The inn- 


keeper in the village of Prestany, with 
an articulateness that came of much 
retelling and the inhaling of one of 
my evocative cigars, while filling my 


‘thermos bottle with a little under-f 


counter slivovice, nodded*in the 
rection of a rocky promontory in | 
distance. 1 

It was the site of the ruined caj 
of Cachtice, once the home of | 
infamous Elizabeth Bathory, wif 
a Hungarian count. This “Terri 
Liza” as he called her after proj 
introductions had been completed, } 
in her time some centuries ago 1u) 
to the castle and had murdered sajf 
three hundred peasants girls in or 
that she might bathe in their rejuy 
ating blood. | 

For weeks thereafter we were | 
morbidly impressed with the ru¢ 
complexions of the peasant girls) 
the region and could see a kind! 
desperate logic in Elizabeth’s acti 
ties. 

The kind of bald-faced horse-tr 
ing we had encountered in Vimpey 
we decided, could hardly occur 1 
town like Cicmany in 


=~ 


Sloy, 
There’s no disenchantment for! 
tourist seeking the Smetana cha! 
‘here. The most open-eyed and 
spired tourists may set up their < 
eras here and really hope to capt 
the pristine peasant spirit. F 

It was in this town that they 
see a peasant house in the center) 
town so perfect and so typical of if) 
Slovakian style, that the Prez 
Museum has for decades now 1 


dwellers’ 
in Prague. 
On the ever recurring feast 
this and all its neighboring towns, 
out to the last old person and |] 
child in a riotous display of 
costumes. Rich golds and browns 
dominate as proud natives haul 
what is probably their entire ‘w 
robes for the rest of the town) 
particularly (in the case of the yo 
girls) for the eligible bachelors 
see and appraise. 
' While watching the Sunday 
ties in this town of Cicmany, 
ducks and their by-products ca 
mind again. In almost Oriental s 
dor the young girls of the town y 
carted around on little wagons a 
which they were in turn plumped 
countless pillows filled, inevitably, wi) 
goose and duck feathers. I was lai) 
told that the size, number, decore i) 
and plumpness of these pillows we 
fair estimate of what a hopeful « 
had to offer in the way of a do 
The thought occurred to me that 
American parallel to this cus 
might be sought amongst the mall} 
who must dangle plump pink f 
before the women they admire. 
We were surprised to find so n 
of them were American repatri 
“You have come a long way,” I 
told, ‘just to see our little village 
you suppose we could have 
away once we had the chance té 
turn? After all we were born he 
I was indeed difficult to thinl 
any place in America that could « 
them so much. 


feet in order to set it 
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You can if only you possess accurate know- 
ledge of the laws of color, harmony and ar- 


rangement. Instinctive good taste, even a 


flair for color is not enough. 


SERENE BEAUTY IS NEVER 
HAPHAZARD 


Often it is spontaneous, but always it is the result of instinctive 
good taste expressing itself through the principles of color, 
harmony and design which have been built up through centuries 
of evolution. The past offers you its treasures of experience. 
No longer must you spend years to gain the knowledge that 
you want. Here is an opportunity to learn the principles that 
must be followed in creating for yourself a home which reflects 


your personality and good taste. 


THE ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


Opens up to you new vistas of beauty, puts latent talent to work 
and enhances the joy of creating. It has the practical value of 
extremely useful knowledge. It will enable you to save money 
in, the furnishing and decorating of your home through avoid- 
ing costly errors. It will make possible, if you wish, your enter- 
ing a profession which is ‘one of those rare combinations of the 
utilitarian and the aesthetic. The future holds immense possi- 


bilities for those who are trained in this art. 


WHAT STUDENTS RECEIVE 


The Arts & Decoration Home Study Course consists of thirty 
illustrated lessons covering every phase of practical decoration, 
period furniture and the modern. The instruction is thorough, 


each student receiving personal attention and coaching. 


While the course itself is unusually complete and authoritative, 
special features recently have been added to make it clear and 
entertaining. Students receive textbooks, sixteen graphic color 
plates of ideal furniture arrangements for the various rooms of 
the house, and the latest designs for draperies, and a portfolio 
of actual fabric samples. _.Nothing has been left undone to make 


this course worthy of its long history of success. 


26th year 


Can you create a room like this, in which the selection of colors and furniture 
create a perfect setting? The scenic wallpaper in soft, muted silvery tones is a 
perfect background for the lovely mahogany furniture, achieving an effect of 
harmony and graciousness. 


LESSONS IN ‘THE COURSE 


1. The Fixed Background 18. Jacobean and Restoration in England 
2. Walls 19. ee and May Queen Anne and 
3. Windows arly Georgian Styles 
Gres ear 20. The Age of Chippendale 

4. Ceilings, Floors, Bloor “Coverings 21. The Adam Period in England and 
5. Lights, Lighting Fixtures America 
6. Color and Color Schemes 22. American Adaptation of British and 
7. Choice and Arrangement of Furniture Continental Styles 
8. Textiles, Hangings 23. The Decorating Profession 
9. Choosing, Framing and Hanging Pic- 24. Problems and Their Solution 

tures 25. What Is Modern? 
10. Painted Furniture 26. Light and Color 
11. Furnishing the Apartment 27. Use of Space 
12. Historical Background 28. New Materials 
13. Continued 29. Designing a Modern Interior 


a. The Modern House 

b. The Modern Shop 
Combining Modern and Period Deco- 
ration 


14. The Renaissance Style 

15. The Baroque Style 

16. The Rococo Style 30. 
17. The Neo-Classic Style 


WHAT OUR: STUDENTS SAY 
We are moving into an old house which is being remodeled to our require- 
ments. Your course has been very helpful to me in supervising this work. 
I should never have had the courage to tackle a job as big as this without it. 


I shall always speak of your course and the valuable knowledge gained. I 
cannot begin to tell you what a help your course has been to me and how 
thankful I am to have had the privilege of working with you. 


x Ok # 


I have enjoyed the course more than anything I have ever done, and your 
understanding helpfulness and cordiality are things I shall not forget. 


parca admit 1 THIS COUPON Oe ee 
7 Arts AND Decoration Home Srupy Course 1N - 
InTERIOR DECORATION : 
' 200 East 37th St., New York City 16 - 
: Please send me your free booklet describing the Home Study Course : 
a in Interior Decoration. . 
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This car is running with an EMPTV “gas tank! 


Even after the gas gauge says “empty” a modern car 
can keep going for a good many miles. Here’s why. 


Automobile manufacturers know human nature. They figure 
that, sooner or later, we'll get careless, or misjudge how far we 
have to go. So the gas gauge is sét,to show “empty,”’ while 
there are still a couple of gallons left in the tank. 


This reserve supply is a swell idea that has kept many a 
family from getting stuck. 


It’s an even better idea for a family’s budget! 


A reserve supply of dollars is a lifesaver in case of financial 
emergency. It will keep your family going if sudden illness 
strikes, or unexpected expenses show up. 


And one of the easiest ways to build just such a cash reserve 


is buying U. S. Savings Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan! 


Millions of Americans have-discovered that automatic Bond | 
buying is the quickest, surest way of piling up an emergeney 
fund. And of saving money for other things, too — important 
things like college for the kids, or a home in the country, or a 
cash income for later in life. 


What’s more, the money you save in Bonds buckles right 
down and starts making more money — in just 10 years you 
get back $100 for every $75 you put in today. 


So keep on buying Bonds on the Payroll Plan. Buy all the 
extra Bonds you can, at any bank or post office. And remem- 
ber, you’re helping your country as well as yourself—for every 
Bond you buy plays a part in keeping the U. S. strong and 
economically sound! 


Save the easy way..buy your bonds through payroll savings 
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